















1 most others doo however. 

se question, on wich I will state, 

oose iz a grate rambler bi day, 

i nite ez much ez cats duz; he 

3, but wether he roosts like a hen 

« y, never havin watched em, but 

" i .portance, wich eny ov yoo ken 
les, One thing iz sartin—yoo cant 





a stack up burd, & dont hist hiz 
‘un ez the peacock duz, ie, our 
ant, & yet the goose onct saved 
\ : eacklin. It iz onnessessary tu 
} rs ov that affare, ez it happened 
‘ most forgot bi the oldest inhab- 
t ve in rakin up old stories. 

ls ov goose, sech ez black goose, 
t “8 goose, gooseberry, & many 
\¢ sve about us, tu noomerous tu relate. 
e ov malecomplexshun, ie tu say 
oose but a goose aint a gander, I’ll bet 
»ov tender growth—supposed tu 
eny on em ov 30 years & upards. 
i4 » unstedy burd, a sort ov rollin 
peel, if he dont gether eny moss, its 

) Vail CNY. 
me.  'e oose iz stedy, & stays about home 
oucea, te about Thanksgivin day, when he 
‘ely joys & enters intu the state 
»ly accounts for thare bein so meny 


Youse 


wai, -harp burd, he’z apt tu git pluckt 
i sum sleeps ontu, tho I prefer 
|, with a matrass ov shavins. 
' ta furnish us with quils tu rite 
I spose, o’ny we steel now what 


got a eye like a hawk, bi no 
see a wurm pooty quick for awl 


‘ss in hiz way, but I prefer hand 

4 voice iznt a delikit soprarno 

re its a better figger on the water 
‘ ks more reshshesha, bi this sur- 
perceave he iz a amfibious burd, 

‘e over a hen; he ken swim like a \ 





n herds, if he ken find a herd tu . 
ween ‘cant, he hez tu go it alone, ez I 
\ ~\er. Thare’s nuthin pertickler 
iD nt the goose, on’y that from the 
adopted the motto wich iz thuz: 
tvly & the goose hangs high. 
wn’t klime equl tu the squirel. 





’ TO SINGLE WOMEN. 


his feet on the door-mat before 
( '  ™, you may be sure he will make 
‘‘band. If a man, in snuffing the 
n out, you may be sure he will 
und. Ifa man puts his handker- 
hile taking his tea, you may be 
vey » dent husband. In the same way, 
man who will not take the last 
vily Lunn, but prefers waiting for 
tech. It is not unlikely he will 
sh husband, with whom you will 
* at dinner, no crust at tea, no 
home. The man, my dears, who 
' is careful about wrapping him- 
venturing into the night air, not 
8 a good invalid husband, that 
me, and is easily comforted with 
“ho watches the kettle, and pre- 
er, will not fail, my dears, in his 
‘ercising the same care in always 
ling. The man who doesn’t take 
t, takes snuff, and stands with his 
a brute whom I would not advise 
any consideration, either for love 
t decidedly not for love. But the 
» tea is over, is discovered to have 
make the best husband. Patience 
‘eing rewarded with the best of 
‘t of mothers-in-law. My dears, 
h such @ man, do your utmost to 
e severest winter he would not 
irst. 











A SERENADE, 
r relates the following incident in 


‘er will admit, there are but few 
iully appreciate the beauties of a 
erked from our bronchial organs 
of our adored ones. 1 serenaded 
n she was but a tender lass, and 
1 I received for ny travelling mu- 
1s never been fully appreciated by 
vitching hour of 1 A. M., when 
). Everything was hushed, and 
‘rofound. I commenced to sing 
Flower to Thee.” Sophina was 
wiudow, and it was through her 

endeavored to warble this cussed 
Little Flower to Thee.” 

ical pap stuck his head out of the 
voice of thunder roared: * Well, 
oorstep, and don’t make so much 
ussed little flower.” 
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*y the explosion of bombs are 
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PON the high road from Paris 
to Amiens, near the quaint 
Norman town of Beauvais, 
stands an old French chateau. 
It is built of gray stone, in the 
Italian style, and bears in its 
straight alleys, its clipped 
helges, its round basins and 
system of terraces, a minia- 
ture resemblance to Versailles. 
It is also very old. He who 
laid its foundation stone was 
the first Marquis de Mont- 
marre, a young Catholic noble- 
man who figured somewhat 
extensively at the infamous 
court of Catherine de Medicis. 

In the western gallery of this chateau, hangs along 
line of family portraits—the false, fair, powdered 
dames who flirted and intrigued, and loved and hated 
at the court of the Louises; the dark, arrogant no- 
bles of the house, from the time of the first marquis 
to the last who bore that title, and who, on mounting 
the guillotine in the Place de la Concord, only smiled 
his ineffable contempt for “the sovereign people,” 
and resigned himself gracefully to the hands of the 
executioner. 

Through the stained glass of the great window 
looking off towards Rouen and the Seine, the sun- 
light falls, mellow and warm; and if the season be 
summer, there will be a sigh of winds through the 
acacia trees outside, and a scent of flowering limes in 
the air. But in summer or winter, the stranger who 
treads that gallery, and looks upon the faces lining 
its walls, will turn from them all in wonder and 
amaze, to one which hangs far down its length, in 
the light of the great window, strangely out of keep- 
ing with the others, and bearing upon its margin a 
comparatively modern date; for it was the work of 
Isobey, the court painter of the first Napoleon. 

It is a young girl in a laced bodice of coarse cloth, 
with a white tillet binding up her hair. In tint and 
feature the face is marvellous; nevertheless, it is an 
alien face. No French blood warms it, no Montmarre 
fire glows in the large eyes, it hangs there in its place 
by no right of birth or blood. Somewhere in the old 
chateau, it is said, there is another portrait of her, 
magnificent in a court dress of lace and diamonds, 
and the richest webs of Lyons; but they who know 
her story, like better this lovely peasant lass, who 
looks down at them from the wall of the western 
gallery, with her great Milesian eyes, and a filiet of 
white ribbon binding up her hair. 

* * * ” * * * 

One bright spring morning, in the year of our Lord 
1779, the court of the King’s Bench, in the good city 
of Dublin, was crowded to overflowing. Armand de 
Montmarre, a French officer of Humbert’s expedi- 
tion, was standing in the dock, awaiting sentence of 
death. 

The trial had been along and stormy one. He— 
the prisoner—was charged with having remained 
secreted in Ireland after the departure of his com- 
rades, for the purpose of aiding and abetting the 
masses in further sedition and rebellion; he was 
charged with the drilling of Irish pikemen, by moon- 
light, on unfrequented heaths—with plotting with 
Irish traitors for a French alliance, and the overthrow 
of the king’s government in Ireland ; he was charged 
with having for a body servant one Michael Tandy, 
acroppy piper, who had killed with his own hand 
four of the king’s soldiers at Castlebar; he was 
charged with having made, at the cabin of the above- 
named Tandy, a bloody and desperate resistance 
against the corps of yeumanry sent thither for his 











capture, the same resulting in the death of several of 
their number, and the escape of the notorious piper. 
Furthermore, to each and all of these charges the 
jury had returned a verdict of guilty. Therefore, 
having forfeited all previous claims as a prisoner of 
war, this French officer, who had been at Lodi and 
Arcola, stood now in the dock of the King’s Bench, 
awaiting sentence of death. 

The galleries were crowded to suffocation; but 
throughout the length and breadth of the court-room 
all was still as the grave. Every eye there was 
turned upon the prisoner. 

He was a young man, in a torn, disordered uniform 
—a dark, haughty, graceful fellow, with long, un- 
powdered hair falling loose about his face, and one 
arm wrapped in blood-stained bandages up to the 
shoulder. The face itself was turned to the gaze of 
the crowd, pallid from suffering, but unflinching and 
expressionless as marble, except for the disdainful 
curve of the handsome lips. Clearly this man did 
not fear death. 

The indictments having been read, the attorney 
general now called upon the court to pronounce 
judgment upon the prisoner. The clerk of the crown 
ordered him to stand up. The prisoner obeyed. 

There was a deep, ominous hush, as the clerk then 
asked: 

“What have you now to say why judgment of 
death and execution thereon should not be awarded 
you, according to law?” 

Here the counsel for the prisoner, having detected 
what he conceived to be some legal informality in the 
proceedings, and knowing well that his client’s doom 
was sealed, rose to address the court in arrest of 
judgment. It was at this moment that, lifting his 
eyes suddenly, the prisoner at the bar saw looking 
upon him from the gallery, a face. 

Among all the hundreds there fixed on his own, 
he saw but that one—the face of a wild Irish girl, in 
a coarse peasant’s cloak of russet brown. Not its 
wonderful beauty of tint and feature did he see, but 
the divine womanly pity aud compassion that trans- 
tigured it for the moment to some angel of mercy 
intervening betwixt him and his cruel doom. How 
far the handsome face and gallant bearing of the 
young Frenchman, who had staked his all upon the 
cause of Irish Union, told upon the warm Irish hearts 
in that assembled crowd, it would be hard to tell. 
Such points are always delicate; but the girl was 
leaning breathlessly towards him, in a sort of dumb 
appeal, her brown hands clasped, her lips parted, her 
lustrous gray eyes swimming in tears. Like ali other 
Frenchmen of that time, Montmarre was an atheist. 
The Revolution which abolished monarchy in France 
struck likewise at all creeds; but it was reserved for 
this girl—this pretty Arrah Nee, who had come to 
Dublin that morning to sell her eggs, like any other 
farmer’s lass, and had suffered herself to be drawn 
into that crowded court by the human tide setting 
thereto, and, perhaps, her own feminine curiosity—to 
bring to the young officer, in this hour of earthly 
judgment, a thought of the heaven he had forgotten. 

The counsel resumed his seat, silenced by an in- 
sulting clash of arms among the military in the 
court. Again the prisoner was asked if he had aught 
to say. 

Slowly his dark, scornful eyes swept the benches. 

«+ When I adopted the cause of this country,” he 
said, speaking with a strong French accent, “it was 
not to desert her in her hour of greatest need. I am 
a French soldier—I ask the privilege of dying a sol- 
dier’s death. I ask to be shot by a file of your 
grenadiers.” 

This appeal was rejected by the court as impossi- 
ble. The nature of the offences of which the prisoner 
stood guilty was such as to demand the extreme 
penalty due to criminals and traitors. Whereupon 
the attorney general prayed “ that execution be done 
upon the prisoner to-morrow.” 

A low murmur ran through the galleries. Instant- 
ly the insolent look of the military was turned there- 
to. <All grew still, The court responded to the 
attorney general: 





“Be it so.” 

And the condemnation of Armand de Montmarre, 
a captain of the French Republic, was over and done. 

In passing out of the court, wearing still the pale, 
unmoved face that had never once changed through 
all his trial, there were those who saw the prisoner’s 
eyes lift suddenly, as if searching for some one in the 
galleries. Slowly they fell, and he passed on. That 
last gleam of light, a woman’s pity, had disappeared ; 
the russet brown cloak was gone. 

It was gone, and the owner thereof was already 
trudging out of Dublin, homeward, towards the little 
seaside town of Ballyroyal, a distance of six good 
Irish miles. 

There was no one on the road, except, perhaps, the 
driver of some jaunting car, or a countryman in 
frieze and small-clothes, with a well-seasoned black- 
thorn shillelah in hand. But the lark was springing 
up from her nest in the corn, and the scent of the 
hawthorne in the hedges, and the violets, and rich, 
luscious gorse, perfumed the air. Arrah Nee had no 
thought for the blithe noonday, nor for the eggs she 
had sold, nor for aught, indeed, but the grim shadow 
of Dublin Newgate, and the brave young stranger 
who was lying there, condemned to death on the 
morrow. Of politics, this pretty, simple Arrah knew 
but little. How should she? being but the tidy 
serving-lass of a small farmer’s widow, at Ballyroyal, 
whose son had been shot by “‘ Jocelyn’s Fox Hun- 
ters,” for wearing a sprig of green in his hat on fair- 
day. The French, she knew, had come to put an 
end to the free-quartering, the house-burnings, the 
pitch-cap torture, the shooting and hanging of peas- 
ants—and, in short, all those infamous things which 
filled the annals of the present government; and, 
having failed, they had gone home—all but this Mont- 
marre, who chose rather to sacrifice himself to the 
cause of the Irish pikemen and their unattainable 
liberties. 

Beyond these facts, and“the memory of her mis- 
tress’s horror at the bare name of the rebellion, 
coupled as it was with thoughts of her murdered 
boy, Arrah could not go; but a shadow had, some- 
how, crossed the girl’s simple life, and the heart that 
she brought back to Ballyroyal was not the heart 
that had sung like a bird within her, all the way to 
Dublin, in the early morning. 

Well, that day passed, and the next, and, just at 
sunset, who should lift the latch but Teddy O’Quin, 
with a smell of salt water about him, and an oak 
sprig tucked under his arm. It was said that Teddy 
had smuggling propensities, the indulgence of which 
had once cost him a visit to Kilmainham jail; but be 
that as it may, he was a sturdy Connaught lad, with 
the eye of a fox, and a pair of legs that could run 
with that animal on any heath in the country. 

“A fair evening to ye, Mrs. Connel,” said Teddy, 
taking the black dhudeen pipe from his mouth, and 
staring hard at Arrah, who was down on the earthen 
hearth, puffing hard at the peat fire, over which the 
iron pot and the potatoes for supper hung. She had 
been out driving home the kye, and there was a 
lovely wind blown color in her cheek, and a disorder 
of her curling chestnut tresses which other eyes than 
Teddy’s might have looked upon admiringly. 

* Come in,” said the widow, knitting on the oaken 
settle by the fire. ‘‘Ye be welcome. Arrab, seta 
stool.” 

Arrah obeyed, but quite forgot to blush at the gaze 
of her admirer. 

“ By me sowl!” ~whispered Teddy, in the little pink 
ear bent temptingly towards him, “‘ avourneen, ye 
are fuirer than the dawn! See the ribbon for your 
bonny hair that I’ve brought ye from Dublin.” 

“ Have ye been in Dublin this day?” asked Arrah. 

“That have I,” said Teddy. 

The girl grew pale trying to frame the next ques- 
tion. Presently it came. 

‘* An’ did ye see the hanging o’ the young French- 
man there?” 

“ Divil a bit,” answered Teddy. 

“Rest his sowl!” murmured the girl, sadly. 
“>*T was a bitter death to die!” 





Teddy’s eyes twinkled. His droll, rollicking voice 
took a lower intonation. 

“Ye may well say that, me darlint! only he’s not 
dead at all. He’s gone, avourneen.” 

“Gone!” echoed the girl. 

“That has he, an’ good luck tohim! There’sa 
hue an’ cry in Dublin this day, and a hundred pounds 
reward offered the man who'll be afther finding him 
anywhere in the counthry. Think o’ that, now! 
Och, an’ who but Mike Tandy himsel’ was in the 
court, yester morn—the bould spalpeen, wid a price 
on his head !—dressed up in an ould woman’s gown 
and petticoat, to hear the death sentence read. 

Teddy chuckled audibly. 

“So whin night came, an’ the Frenchman was took 
religious like, an’ wanted a priest to shrive him, as 
was likely, one was brought to the jail wid a holy 
book in his hand, an’ a squint o’ Tandy’s eye under 
his hat. So they let him into the cell, an’ what com- 
fort he had wid him the saints know; but divil a bit 
o’ the Frenchman could they fiud at day-dawn, but 
his rag 0’ a sojer coat, an’ the turnkey doubled up 
wid a nate tap on the crown, an’ his clothes gone 
intirely; and,” added Teddy, clattering his bronges 
on the earthen floor, in a sort of irrepressible excite- 
ment, “by the powers! ’twas a bould deed, and 
illegantly done!” 

“ And where is he now?” said Arrah. 

Teddy shook bis head. 

* Clare out o° Ireland, or if not, he ought to be. 
Armstrong—may the divil fly away wid him!—is 
sarching the country.” 

Here the widow flung her kerchief above her head, 
and rocking back and forth upon the settle, bruke 
into a wild wail. 

“ Whisht! whisht!” she cried, “it’sa black curse 
that rises in me heart for the rebellion an’ all who 
made it, when I think of me brave boy. Away wid 
ye, Teddy O'Quin! 1’)] no’ have ye turning the lass’s 
head wid tales. Avourneen, take the pail, and go 
and milk the kye; it’s getting dark.” 

Arrah took the pail from the dreseer, at this bid- 
ding, and went out, followed sheepishly by Teddy, 
who paused at the gate tc watch her, as she brought 
the stool, and sat down by the open door of the barn, 
between the two sober, dun-colored cows waiting 
there to be milked. It was a roomy yard, witha 
hay-stack in one corner, and beyond the hedge a 
ditch, and a flax-field whose pungent, earthy odors 
filled the damp air. Out toward the west, the silver 
rim of a young moon shone through the thorn-trees. 
Teddy looked at the little milk-maid in a sort of 
despair. 

* Arrah,” he said, “‘ then ye’ll not take my ribbon?” 

She tossed her chestnut hair with an air of pretty 
coquetry. 

“No,” she answered. 

“ Shure, thin, I’ll jest spake me mind,” said Teddy, 
gulping down a sigh of disappointment, as he trans- 
ferred the rejected offering to the pocket of his frieze 
coat. ‘ Ye’re too fair and sweet a lass to be serving 
the mistress here, year in and year out. There’s not 
the like of your face im all the parish. Ah, avour- 
neen, the heart would leap in me bosom to giv ye a 
home, if ye’d but listen to me.” 

“ll not listen,” answered Arrah, ‘and it’s time 
ye were gone.” 

“Do ye mane it?” asked Teddy, wistfully. 

“ Yes,” said Arrah. 

Poor Teddy shut the gate and turned away, crest- 
fallen and sorrowful. 

Having finished the milking, a task over which her 
deft hands did not linger, Arrah left her foaming 
pail on the ground beside the hay-stack, and calling 
to the cows, made them safe and fast for the night, 
beneath the thatched roof of the barn. 

She came back directly for the pail, and was lifting 
it to go, when she heard a sudden rustling noise close 
at her feet, in the hay, and the next moment out 
from it was thrust a human hand—the hand of a 
man, small, white, with a single diamond blazing 
upon it, like an eye of tire. It beckoned towards the 
pail. 
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murmur. “1am dying with thirst.” 
and out from it peered a face, pale and haggard, | 
with the long, unpowdered hair falling darkly about 
it, and the eyes fixed steadily upon her own. She 
did not start nor cry out. She knew him in that mo- 
ment, even as he knew her. 

Like a brave, sensible girl, Arrah lifted the pail of 
milk to his lips, and held it while he drank, deeply 
and feverishly. Then she said, simply: 

“ Ye are hiding here?” 

“* Mon Dieu! yes,’”’ be answered her. 

He was in the clothes taken from the turnkey at 
the jail. They were rough and disordered; the 
bandages of his left arm had been misplaced or re- 
moved, the better, perhaps, to facilitate escape; 
about the wounded limb there was nothing now but 
a bandkerchief, awkwarily bound, and red and stiff 
with blood. Poor bewildered Arrah looked around 
the lonely yard, wondering what was to be done, and 
how she was todo it. Hecaught the look, but not 
its meaning. 

“Surely,” he implored, grasping her coarse, home- 
spun dress with his right hand, ‘surely a woman 
with a face like yours wi'l not betray me!” 

Her innocent gray eyes filled with slow surprise. 

“Ah no,” she answered him, simply, “ not for my 
life a 

“Then I pray you hear me, mademoiselle. If I 
am re-taken before I can embark for France, I shall 
be hanged. Sacre!” he muttered, through his 
clenched teeth, “it is not death I fear—it is their 
mode of profaning it. What doIsay? Alive they 
shall never take me. Yet, life is sweet. I have a 
country to fight for, a sister who loves me, comrades 
who are dear tome. Give me but the shelter of this 
place for a few hours—” 

His voice broke in sheer exhaustion—he fell back, 
half- fainting. 

‘“* Holy mother!” cried Arrah, catching him by the 
shoulder, in her fright, and shaking him lustily. “‘ Ye 
can niver lie here! Should the mistress come seek- 
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ing me, or should any one pass by the hedge, ye are 


He rallied sufficiently to comprehend her. She 
took his hand as if he had been a child. 

«Come beneath the thatch. There’s naught there 
but the kye; ang ye’ll be safe and warm. Whisht! 
spake nothing more, for God’s sake! By-and-by I'll 
come again, wid a bit o’ supper.” 

Ere the last word left her lips, Arrah had thrust 
the young officer into the blank darkness of the barn, 
and fastened its door upon him. Her next care was 
to replace the disordered hay about the stack, and 
erase all tell-tale footprints there; after which, she 
took up her pail again, and trudged away. 

The young spring moon was shining bright as day 
through the crevices of the thatch, before the girl 
came back. She had her own frugal supper hidden 
away beneath her cloak, and a wooden basin of cool 
spring water, with a snow-white linen kerchief of her 
own weaving. 

“Spake!” she said, softly, stepping inside the door, 
and standing there irresolute, with the moonlight 
upon her. “Spake! Are ye here?” 

His whispered answer brought her timidly to his 
side. He was lying on a heap of straw, in a corner 
near the cows, supporting himself on his right arm, 
his handsome face gleaming ghastly white through 
its falling raven hair. 

“TI bave brought ye some supper,” said Arrah, 
‘an’ a drap o’ water for ye’re wound. 1 ken bind it 
for ye, if ye have no fear.” 

She knelt down on the straw, and loosing the stiff 
handkerchief from his arm, bathed the wound in the 
soft cool water, turning sick at sight of it, yet never 
faltering, even in the sacrifice of the white linen 
kerchief—her only bit of finery for a Sunday ora 
fair-day. Montmarre all the while lay as motionless 
and still as stone. 

«Who are you?” he said, at last. 

She drooped her bright head meekly. 

“ A poor serving-lass, without kith or kin.” 

“ And your name?” 

“ Arrah Nee.” 


little wild girl, who held his life in her hand. 


boat that will take me to France. My work in Ire- 
land is over. 


trust, is already far away.” 

The young officer’s eyes glowed. 

“ Ma foi! no. His heart is like steel. 
Mademoiselle, I owe him much.” 
beneath her cloak. 

There’s a thousand pounds reward offered for ye in 
Dublin.” 

She heard him draw his breath hard. 

“ Tell me, am I safe here?” he said. 
way. 
hither. Take heart, thin, an’ rest. When ye hear 


the creaking o” the door, at dawn, ye will know that 
it is me.” 


In a breath, the light, fragrant hay heaved upward, | with her. 


He was silent for a moment, watching intently this 
“TI have come to this place to find a smuggling 


Ah, mon Dieu! what an unhappy 
country!” he murmured, bitterly. ‘“ Poor Tandy, I 


“And did Tandy the piper turn weak-hearted at 
last, that he left ye thus alone wid your throuble?” 


Our only 
chance of escape lay in separation. Hal he kept 
with me longer, we should both have been retaken. 


Arrah took up the wooden basin, and replaced it 


“ And how,” she said, slowly, “will ye find the 
smuggling boat? Do ye know a friend from a foe? 


“ How canI know?” answered Arrah, ing troubled 
“The mistress wad not shelter ye, for her 
heart’s not in the cause; but it’s not often she comes 


There was no sleep for Arrah that night. Never- 
theless, when the larks began to sing over the blue 

flax-fields and the heathery, furze-covered hills, she 

was up and singing with them. Had Widow Con- 

neli’s eyes been sharper than they really were, she 

would hardly have detected any change in her trim, 

heartsome serving-lass. Quick of hand, and light of 

foot, and blithe as a bird was Arrah, on this day, as 

on all others. At breakfast, she ate one half her 

simple fare, and reserved the other half for some 

purpose best known to herself. This circumstance 

was repeated at noon and at night. She was also 

careful to fasten the door of the barn etfectually 

against all intruders, and the sight of a common 

tramp on the road, while she sat at her spinning 

with the mistress, was enough to turn the girl’s 

cheek as pale as ashes. But the day passed, the kye 

came home again, the young moon rose above the 

thorn trees, the dew fell on the thatch, and still all 

was well. 

The third day came. Arrah was still living on half 
allowance. No smuggling boats had left Ballyroyal. 

On the contrary, Armstrong was approaching it. 

Nevertheless, she sang gayly. 

She was sitting at her wheel, in the open door, 

with the afternoon sunlight steeping its gold into her 

bonny hair, when, of a sudden, over the whir of the 

wheel, over the twitter of birds in the hedge, tramp, 

tramp, tramp, coming straight up the road, Arrah 
heard the tread of soldiery! 

For one moment, the heart of the girl seemed 
dying within her; the next, her hand had slipped 
from the distaff, and she sat quite still, her quick 
brain alive and burning with the thoughts that 
coursed it like fire. There was a clash of arms, a 
noise of voices, and the whole squad—a score of men 
or more, with an officer, had leaped the hedge, and 
were coming straight up to the doorway. Arrah 
pushed back her wheel, and rose up. 

“ Fear nothing, my pretty lass,” said Captain John 
Armstrong—for the notorious scoundrel was hunting 
down his prey in person—‘ we've not come to fire the 
thatch, nor to carry you off; though, by my faith, 
you are pretty enough to tempt asaint. It’s only a 
missing friend of ours that we are seeking in Bally- 
royal. Where is Mistress Connell?” 

“ Yer honor,” answered Arrah, “‘ the mistress went 
to Rush, an hour agone.” 

‘“Humph! And you are here alone, eh?” 

“Yes, yer honor.” 

Armstrong leered at her unpleasantly. 

“Well, well, it’s plain that no young gallant has 
been here, unseen by such eyes as yours. Let us 
take a look at the cabin rafters. Move back your 
wheel, my lass, and let the men pass in.” 

Arrah obeyed. 

** There’s no one here,” she said. ‘I tell ye God’s 
truth. Who wud ye be afther seeking under a poor 
widow’s roof, an’ she not by, to say ye nay?” 

The officer laughed. 

“Who, indeed? Look here, my pretty one! Have 
you heard aught of a young Frenchman that broke 
free from Dublin Newgate three days or more ago, 
while the scaffold was going up for him outside?” 

Arrah looked the man full in the face, with her 
great, innocent eyes. 

“ And do ye think to find him here?” she asked. 
“Shure, there’s niver a strange foot been o’er this 
threshold this many a day.” 

“ Are you sure, my lass?” 

** Ah, yes,” answered Arrah. 

* Let us see.” 

She stood passively by, and watched the search go 
on. It began in noise, and ended in oaths and disap- 
pointment. Meanwhile, part of the squad, satisfied 
that the house was empty, had gone over into the 
yard of the barn, where they were wantonly plung- 
ing their bay ts into the haystack, and clamoring 
at the door itself, locked fast, by Arrah’s own hand, 
against all ordinary efforts. She followed the officer, 
breathlessly. 

“Yell not harm the kye?” she pleaded, the tears 
rushing into her beautiful eyes; “nor the bit o’ grain 
beneath the thatch? Ye'll not let them break the 
door? It’s the mistress as wud bate me, yer honor, 
should she find it done this day, wid me by.” 

“Does she beat you?” said Armstrong, laughing. 
“ By my soul, if she were here, I would tie her up to 
her own thorn trees! Well, my girl, open that pretty 
mouth, and answer the questions I ask you, and you 
shall have your wish.” 

“TI will, yer honor,” said Arrah. 

“The man we seek is, or bas been in Ballyroyal. 
Now speak up, lass, when did you last look on the 
face of a stranger?” 

There was a thoughtful pause, then she lifted her 
gaze unflinchingly to his own. 

“This morn,” she said, pointing across the fiax- 
field, ‘‘a good bit yonder, by the tubber (spring), 
where the snipe and moor-hen drank last night.” 

“ Was it man or woman?” 

‘4 map, yer honor, wid a pale face, an’ black hair 





for he spake to me civilly, and in a dacent tongue.” 
“ Good God!” muttered Armstrong, fambling over 
a printed proclamation just drawn from his pocket. 


hanging down about it; but he was no Frenchman, | 


“Give me to drink,” the girl heard a faint voice; The next moment she was gone, shutting the dark- | see,” the girl went on, composedly, opening the cor- 
| ness in upon him again, and taking the moonlight ner of her kerchief, and showing, carefully tied 
| therein, a shilling, given her but a day before, by the 


mistress. Armstrong fairly shook with agitation. 
His hand was hovering just above the hundred 
pounds reward. 

“ Tall—long black hair—left arm badly wounded,” 
he muttered, looking first at the silver, then at the 
girl's face, and lastly at the paper he held. “It can 
be no other! Lass, was the man alone?” 

“* Ves, yer honor.” 

“Did he say no more than to ask the way to 
Rash?” 

“No more, yer honor.” 

“But when he started on, you watched him, eh? 
And which way did he take?” 

“The way leading across the hill, through the 
brakes of furze, yer honor.” 

“*My God!” cried Armstrong, clutching the girl 
roughly by thearm. “Come quickly, lass, and show 
me to the spring of which you talk. No struggling, 
and I'll give you another shilling, to keep the French- 
man’s company.” 

Arrah did not struggle. She only flung her ker- 
chief above her head, and started away with him, 
over the field, the men following, pell-mell, behind. 
Sure enough, there was the spring, gushing up un- 
der a thorn-bush, clear as crystal, in the afternoon 
sunlight, with a single snipe zig-zagging at its brink. 
As it not unfrequently happened that the village lads 
played at “hurley,” on the green near by, and the 
pious gossip from the chapel told her beads there, 
plenty of footsteps were always to be found about 
the spring. 

“Look!” cried Arrah, her face, pale as ashes a 
moment before, now fiushed like sunset; *‘ here is 
his step, and yonder, round the hill, is the path he 
took. It will lead ye to Rush.” 
“‘Enough!” cried Armstrong, exultingly. 
ours!” 

The girl waited for no more. She turned and ran 
homeward across the field, like a hunted thing. As 
she passed the ditch, she paused, to fling into its 
black water the piece of money the officer had given 
her. 

“God forgive me!” she murmured, piously, and 
Tan on again. 

It was dark when the mistress returned from 
Rush. Ballyroyal was still agitated by the military 
search of the afternoon; but Arrah took the pail 
from the dresser, and went out, composedly, to milk 
the cows. She was sitting at her work, humming a 
bit of a love-song, when some one came leaping over 
the hedge, startling the girl so violently that she half 
upset her pail of milk, and turned upon the intru- 
der with a cheek like a ghost. 

“It’s meself, asthore,” said Teddy O'Quin, staring 
feebly at the mischief he had done, “‘ come to have a 
parting word wid ye, before I go away.” 

“Where are ye going?” said Arrah, all alert ina 
moment. 

“Whisht!” answered Teddy, “it’s a bit o’ a trip 
I'd be making to plase some gintle-folks across the 
Channel. Ah, avourneen, I’m thinking it’s small 
matter to ye.” 

He tapped at the hedge disconsolately with his oak 
stick. Up rose Arrah from the milking-stool, and 
straight she went to his side. 

“Tell me,” she said, peering into his face, “ye are 
going to France this night?” 

“ And if lam, avourneen?” 

“Ye shall know,” said Arrah, “how ye may earn, 
if ye will. a hundred pounds.” 

“A hundred pounds!” cried O’Quin. “The girl 
is dazed! She’s turned light-headed intirely !” 

But Arrah pressed closer tg him. 

“Be aisy. It’s jist a friend o’ mine that’s in 
throuble, an’ is breaking his heart to lave for France. 
Ax me no more, for 1’ll not tell ye; but ye’ll have 
the hundred pounds, he bade me say, as soon as ye 
land him on French ground.” 

“* By the powers!” said Teddy, “‘here’s luck! A 
hundred pounds! Asthore, it’s the eyes o’ ye that 
beguile me. Whisht! where is the man?” 

Arrah hesitated. She could not share the secret 
she held, even with him. 

** He will be in Ballyroyal-this night.” 

“ Faix, thin ye’ll find some one to drap down the 
shore a mile or two wid him, afther the moon sets. I 
start from Rush, but I'll be waiting. Ye under- 
stand?” 

“* Yes,” said Arrah. 

Whatever tender words Teddy had come to say, 
they were forgotten, for the time, in this new topic, 
which appealed alike to his interest and his heart, 
since he was to serve the lass he loved, and profit 
Materially thereby, at one and the same time. Be- 

fore Arrah had driven her cows beneath the thatch, 
all the little arrangements between the two were 
completed, and the girl’s secret waa still her own. 
He would know, she thought, who and what he was 
to take away, when Montmarre was safely on board, 
but not till then. 

Softly she opened the door of the barn, after the 
departure of the smuggler, and peering in, descried a 
restive figure moving about there in the darkness, 
like some wild creature, that could not or would not 
Test. He had broken out of his lair among the straw, 
in desperate despair. 


“He is 





“Civil and dacent,” repeated Arrah. “‘an’ like a 
gintieman. He wore a ring on his band, yer bonor, 
and one arm had been hurted, and tied wid a 
nappikeen—” 

“ What?” thundered Armeatrong. 








“ Diew tous garde! murmured the soarg efficer, 
pressing the hem of her russet cloak to his lfps. 








“ And he axed me the way to Rush, yer honor; for 
} the telling o’ which I got this bit of silver, as you 


| “Ab, you are come!” he said, turning his pale, 
agitated face upon her. “Great Heaven! I have 
lived years in this day!” 

“Fear nothing,” said 
Passed.” 


| Arrah, “the search is 
“1 know,” be answered, with a passionate gesture. 


“Do you think I could not hear? There was no 














word speken in the yard which did not reach me!” 

*“Whisht! whisht!” answered the girl. ‘‘ Hear 
the news I bring ye. Ye are going to France!” 

“ France! la belle France!’ he repeated, in a pas- 
sion of home-sick longing. ‘‘Ab, mademoiselle, I am 
dreaming!” 

She made haste to tell him the plan of the night. 
With a singular pathos in her voice, she said, “I am 
but a poor lass, but I know of none other to take yer 
life in keeping. I'll row ye out to meet the smuggling 
boat. Plase God, nothing wilt harm mé. Ye may 
trust Teddy O’Quin—he’ll be thrue—niver fear.” 
Montmarre answered nothing. Even his haggard 
face was turned away. Weakened by suffering ani 
mental depression, he had the air of a man quite 
overcome. 

** Farewell,” whispered Arrah. ‘‘ Ye'll be ready 
when the moon slips down the west. Now, thin, 
drink yer last from the pail.” 

He touched his lips. to the brim, but could not 
drink. Finally, he pushed it aside. Arrah went 
away, and left him with his face hidden in the straw. 
She had her work for the night to complete, under 
the eye of the mistress—an eye that did not fail to 
petucive something strange in the child’s manner. 
“Holy mother!” cried Mistress Connell, “them 
tramps o’ sojers have turned the lass’s head, bad lack 
to the likes o’ them, comirg here to fret dacent 
bodies wid their hunting o’ the Frenchman! Ah, 
avourneen, fill the turf-basket, and git ye to bed, and 
kape from minding what the callants say, whin they 
tell ye ye've a swate face o’ your own.” 

Arrah was only too glad tosteal away. The ghost- 
ly ycung moon had begun to slip backward towards 
the purple rim of the far horizon. Before its silvery 
tip touched the b dary of infinite darkness, she 
had laced her bodice trimly, and donned her russet 
cloak, and was standing at the door of the barn, re- 
moving its fastenings with a cautious hand. 

There was no need to call—he was awaiting her, 
wild with impatience. 

“The moon is setting,” she whispered, softly. “It 
is time to be gone.” 

They stood in the shadow of the thatch till the last 
glimmer of silver light had disappeared; then they 
crossed the yard, and went out into the open road 
leading straight to the pier. 

All was darkness there, and silence, except the low, 
monotonous wash of the waves. The young officer, 
muftied to the eyes, had not once spoken; neither 
had his young guide. He stood beside her while she 
knelt down and unmoored a little fishing wherry, 
rocking idly against the pier; and he was seaman 
enough to know that, with the wind that was blow- 
ing, and the tide that was flowing, Teddy O Quin’s 
smuggling boat would be dancing gayly towards the 
Norman cliffs before the morning sun shone. 

“This is Phil Dinning’s wherry,” quoth Arrah, 
carelessly. “Good luck to him! he’ll find it safely 
moored again by morning. Hark! What ia that?” 

The rope she was holding slipped through her 
band. She fiung back her bair in a startled way, 
listening. Loud, and frightfully near, crunching 
along the shore with dreadful rapidity, thundered a 
heavy footstep—tramp, tramp, tramp! 

“Quick!” cried Arrah, leaping into the wherry, 
and seizing an oar to push off. “ Quick! some one is 
coming!” 

miontmarre needed no second bidding. In an ir- 
stant he was by her sid=. With a sweep of the oar, 
Arrah sent the boat spinning out into the black 
water. None too soon; for, rushing headlong down 
to the edge, with arms extended wildly towards 
thom, they saw a figure—his head uncovered, its 
long gray hair streaming in the wind, and the livid, 
gory face wild with unspeakable anguish. 

“Take me, for the love o’ Heaven!” shrieked this 
figure, dashing into the water up to his shoulders, 
afcer them. “ Iake me, for the blessed Virgin’s sake, 
or l am lest!” 

“ Mon Dieu! cried the young officer, “‘ it is Tandy!” 

In the moment of dumb amaze following this dis- 
covery, the figure was striking boldly out for the 
wherry. Montmarre, rising up and steadying the 
frail craft as best he could, leaned forward, and 
clutching his faithfal servitor by the shoulder, helped 
to drag him over its side, into the boat. 

“Tandy,” he cried. “Great Heaven! how came 
you here?” 

At sound of his voice, the old piper uttered a cry, 
«1 half kneeling ‘sped the young officer about 
the knees, in a paroxysm of wild delight. 

“Is it ye? is it ye?” he cried. “‘Now God be 
praised! An hour more, and the hell-hounds would 
have had ye! Armstrong’s not a mile away, staling 
down upon ye, like a thafe in the night. It’s a 
scrimmage I’ve had, wid two o’ his men, up yonder, 
by the Reeks. See the bloody cut they gave me, but, 
by the powers! they’ll niver cut man nor beast 
agin.” 

He leaned over the boat’s side, and washed the 
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elotted blood from his face. He was an old man, | 





wrinkled and gray, but with a wonderful fire glowing | 


“My poor Tandy!” said Montmarre. “I hoped, 
I trusted you were, ere this, safe in France.” 
T&e old piper shook his head. j 
“It’s not meself, your honor, as wud be going | 
away and laving ye alone wid yer enemies. Faix! I 
was on me way to warn ye, this night, when the 
bloody villains fell upon me, by the Reeks. Give me | 
an oar, lass. I'll heip ye to row.” 
His arm sent the boat bounding across the water, | 








like a gull. Faint with the sight of his ghastly face, 
| Arrah sat, timing her strokes to his, but feebly and 
| in silence, her cloak fallen back, and her lovely 
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| still in his keen Irish eyes. } 
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| chestnut hair blowing abont her, like a banner in the 
wind. Montmarre watched her, mutely. 

“ Aha!” cried Tandy, “is it O'Quin’s smuggling 
boat ye’re seeking? Troth, and there she is, yer 
honor, and Teddy’s signal flying for ye! He’s a thrue 
heart—God bless him! Farewell to Ireland, this 
night.” 

A moment more, and the little wherry lay along- 
side O’Quin’s boat. There were a few words spoken, 
a short parley between Tandy and the smuggler, and 
then Montmarre rose up. The hour of parting had 
come. . 

It was dark, but not dark enough to hide the pallor 
of the girl’s face. He took her cold brown hand in 
his own—his handsome eyes filled with a strange 
light. 

“Arrah,” he said, “some time I shall thank you, 
but not to-night—my heart is too full. Can you 
write?” 

“No,” she faltered, sadly. 

“Nor read?” 

“ No.” 

He slipped the diamond ring from bis finger, and 
gave it to Tandy. Ata stroke, the piper broke it in 
twain. Montmarre laid one half in the girl’s hand. 

“Keep it,” he said, “it is my troth-plight! This 
other half is going with me. When you see it again, 
you will know that I have sent for you, and that you 
are to come to me—to be my wife.” 

The hot tears were raining fast down her sweet, 
sorrowful face. 

* Ah no,” she sobbed, “ ye will forget me!” 

“Look at the ring,” he answered. “I have left 
the diamond with you. When you find that it glit- 
ters no longer, then shall I have forgotten you.” 

He caught her to him, he held her fast, he kissed 
her passionately, again and again. She heard some 
strange murmured words in his native tongue— 
Tandy had flung a handful of silverinto her lap—had 
cried, ‘‘ God bless ye, for a brave lass!’”? and—he was 
gone. He was gone; but he had taken her heart 
with him, and left her desolate. 

The oars lay in the bottom of the wherry. Dumb 
and motionless, Arrah sat in the rocking boat, strain- 
ing her eyes into the distance and the darkness, to 
watch the white sail of the smuggler dancing gayly 
off before a stiff breeze. A handkerchief, fluttering 
from the stern, where last she had seen him stand- 
ing, waved her a mute farewell. Further and further 
away—a mere speck it grew, but she did not move. 
Finally, it was lost altogether from her sight. The 
girl was alone with the stars and the night, and the 
chill, pitiless sea. She rose, then, and stretching her 
arms into the darkness, all the pain and passion of 
her heart found voice in one wild wail: 

“ He will never come back! He will never come 
back ” 

Then she took up the oars again, and slowly and 
wearily rowed back to the pier at Ballyroyal, moored 
the tishing wherry, and hastened home. 

Great was the confusion reigning in the town that 
night, and on the morrow; for Armstrong was 
searching the place, again, and threatening the in- 
habitants with the whipping-post and the pitch-cap 
torture, for aiding and sheltering the young French- 
man and the croppy piper. But threats and search 
were alike vain. No trace either of Montmarre or 
Tandy could anywhere be found. 

Meanwhile, Mistress Connel wondered what had 
come over her blithe little serving-lass. Arrah began 
todroop. Of a sudden, it seemed as if the girl’s life 
had gone out of her. She was no longer the gay, 
graceful Arrah, who was wont to mock the larks at 
day-dawn, and brush the dew from the daisies, with 
a step as light as a hare’s. She had grown pale, and 
listless, and silent—clearly her heart was no longer 
in her work. 

“The lass is love-sick,”’ said the widow, “and all 
for that wild blade of a Teddy O’Quin.” 

Presently, Teddy himself returned to Ballyroyal. 

Arrah, coming dreamily in from the field, one day, 
met him, face to face. 

“So yer back,” she said. 

“ Yes, avourneen, and the lads are safe in France. 
I’ve got me hundred pounds for the Frenchman, and 
titty more for the piper—good luck to the like o’ 
thim! Now, me darlint, ye’ve had yer will.” F 

The blood ran into Arrah’s cheek, red as the dawn. 
She stood plucking at the hawthorne in the hedge, 
without knowing it. Teddy’s reproachful voice broke 
in: 

** Asthore, it’s long since ye’ve given me a swate 
word. Ye jist know how ye can lure the heart out 0’ 
me body at yer own liking. Spake up, now, and tell 
me true, will ye have me?” 

“No,” said Arrah. 

“Think twice, avourneen.” 

« ll not have ye,” replied Arrah, turning her face 
aside, “ because i’ve no heart to give ye. It’s gone 
across the water, wid one that I’ll never see more. 
So now ye have the truth, and ye’ll jist be aisy, and 
let me be.” 

Teddy was struck dumb for a moment, with rage 
and amaze. Finally, he broke out, scornfully: 

“Qho! it’s the tine young Frenchman, is it? And 
he a lord in his own counthry, where the ladies wear 
satin gowns every day, and red gowld in their hair! 
It’s like he’ll be to think o’ a poor Irish lass like ye. 
I wish ye joy o’ yer sweetheart, avourneen. It’s 
yerself, shure enough, that’ll never set eyes on him 
again.” 

That was what she had said to herself a thousand 
times; and yet she slipped away, sorrowful, to sit 
down in the shadow of the peat-stack, and take from 
her bosom the half of the broken ring, where the 
diamond still blazed, changeless and assuring, in its | 








wonderful brightness and beauty. It was a great, 
luminous gem, of the purest water; but the girl 
turned it in her brown hand, and pressed it to her 
lips, conscious only that it was the troth-plight of ker 
lover, too sacred to be profaned by any eye but her 
own. And, strange as it might seem, so long as it 
should sparkle to the sunlight, so long would he, 
though lifted high above her, be true to the child 
who had given him, with his life and liberty, herown 
warm heart. 

So it came to pass that Arrab, vacillating constant- 
ly from hope to despair, began to watch the diamond 
jealously, by night and day, but the great lustrous, 
burning jewel never changed. 

Six months or more passed, and the mistress died. 
Arrah was homeless So trim and pretty a lass ought 
to have found work enough, perhaps, even in Bally- 
royal, but the village was small and poor, and too 
near Dublin, withal, to ever lack for serving-people; 
so Arrah tied up her bundle, and with the ring in 
her bosom, set forth on foot, like a brave girl, to seek 
her fortune in the west country. 

The last hope left her heart then. ‘ Even should 
he come seeking me,” she thought, “he will never 
find me now.” | 

She had taken refuge in a substantial farm-house 
on the sea-coast of Kerry. Good, stout west-country 
people its inmates were, pleased. with the girl’s grace 
and comeliness, her light hand and willing heart. 
All winter long, Arrah sat at their fireside, and 
knitted and spun, and heard the winds blow from 
the sea, and felt the bright and changeless diamond 
heaving in its golden setting upon her heart. 

Spring came and found her fully established in her 
new home. A year had passed away since the trial 
of Armand de Montmarre. 

It was a twilight in early May. Some young lambs 
had gone astray from the flock that afternoon, and 
Arrah had been sent out to look for them along the 
rocky sea-shore. The girl was wearied with a day 
of hard labor, and walked slowly, searching about 
her everywhere, but seeing nothing of the lambs. 
Finally, on reaching a sheltered cove, scooped out 
from the rounding beach, she heard what seemed to 
be a faint, continuous bleat somewhere among the 
rocks, and pushing the rippled hair away from her 
ears, stopped short to listen. It came again—not the 
bleat of lambs, but a dipof oars in the green water 
below. 

Arrah started on again, looking at the sails flitting 
along the coast, and the red streaks of sunset behind 
them, and forgetful for the moment of all else, when, 
on turning an abrupt curve in the beach, the-girl 
came suddenly upon a figure, perched upon a rock, 
with his cloak flapping in the wind, and his keen 
eyes watching her intently as she approached. 

The very heart of the girl stood still within her. 

The man’s dress was of frieze, such as west-country 
farmers usually wear. His face was gray and 
wrinkled and old, and marked with a scar extending 
down the temple to the left cheek—he held his hat 
in his hand, and the thin hair thus uncovered shone 
white as silver. It was Mike Tandy, the piper. 

“ Ah, avoureen, have I found ye at last?” he said. 

Yes,” answered Arrah. 

“ Troth, I’ve been seeking ye for many a day—I’ve 


brought ye something from o’er the water, lass—look 


here!” 

He held forth his hand, and, lying in the palm 
thereof Arrah saw a broken circle of dull red gold. 

‘‘The master—God bless him !—sinds ye this,” said 
Tandy, “and asks be ye ready to come to him?” 

** Yes,”’ answered the girl. 

“Thin away wid ye, and bring yer cloak, for the 
boat’s in the cove near by, and we’ll be far at sea 
before the tide turns.” 

** Wait here for me a bit,” she said. 

“That will I, avoureen.” 

Breathlessly Arrah ran back to the farmhouse. 
She packed her little bundle, and throwing on her 
russet-cloak, bade the kind people who had sheltered 
her a fond good-by, telling them simply, that a friend 
across the water had sent for her, and she must go to 
him. Then Tandy took the bundle on his arm, and 
the two scrambled duwn the rocks together, and were 
rowed away through the sunset to the little trading 
vessel, waiting, with anchor hoisted, just outside the 
rocky bay. 

There was no doubt—no shadow of mistrust in the 
girl’s heart. Her lover had sent for her, and she was 
going to him, but her lovely eyes rested on the old 
piper in a sort of vague amaze. 

“ Had ye no fear,” she asked, “ to come back seek- 
ing me amid yer enemies? It might have cost ye 
dear.” 

* Ah, me darlint,” said Tandy, “it was mesel’ as 
owed ye a good turn; thin, too, the master was fret- 
ting his heart out for ye, and to sarve him asthore, 
shure, I’d walk the world over, and niver git wearied 
wid the work o’ it.” 

Throughout the brief voyage the girl was like one 
in adream. Nothing was real to her but the pres- 
ence of the old man who talked of her lover, and the 
jewel in her bosom which had told her so long of her 
lover’s truth. 

They neared France. The old Norman Cliffs came 
in sight, and the little trading-vessel passed unmo- 
lested up the mouth of the bay under the fort of St. 
Paul de Leon. Arrah, with her bundle in her hand, 
stood upon the deck, looking upon the swarm of 
boats, the shore, lined with batteries, the quay 
crowded with people, and saw—not any of these 
things, but only a single pleasure boat, with its white 
sail set, flying out, like a bird, to meet the trader 
from under the guns of a battery. 

She heard the old piper’s cry of welcome—heard 


the hail from the boat, and then he was on deck— | 


that plumed and gallant figure in the uniform of a 
| colonel of the French Republic. She saw the pale 
| face, with the black hair hanging around it—the 
| dark, handsome eyes, the arms extended to meet 
‘ her, and Arrah had taken a single step toward him, 

and fallen, a pale and senseless thing, at his feet. 

Before the sun went down that night, she was a 
| wedded wife. 
| de Montmarre had knelt at the side of the poor Irish 
serving-lass, and given her one of the noblest names 
in the ancient annals of France. 

For the next two years nothing more was heard or 
known of Arrah. Montmarre was with Bonaparte 
winning wounds and laurels in plenty, and his pretty 
bride, it was said, was cloistered somewhere in Paris, 
learning her alphabet. 

But when the two years were passed and gone, and 
the gallant soldier went to seek his bride, there came 
forth to meet him, not the Arrah of wld, but a woman 
versed in all womanly accomplishments, whose red 
lips greeted him in his own soft native tongue—a 
woman whose every movement was grace, and whose 
face was a beautiful dream, made to haunt one for- 
ever with the memory of its lovely-tinted flesh, its 
great starry Milesian eyes, its wonderful floods of 
burnished hair. 

And so Isobey painted the portrait which hangs 
to-day in the gallery of the old chateau at Beauvais— 
the stately home where she lived and loved, where 
her children were born to her, and where, at last, she 
died. She was a court-belle when the portrait was 
painted, and as such, tradition saith, she could bear 
herself as royally as the best; but it was a fancy of 
the husband who adored her to reproduce upon that 
square of canvas, not his peerless and petted wife, 
but the simple peasant lass whose tearful eyes first 
looked upon him in the court of the King’s Bench at 
Dublin—whose generous heart had saved him from a 
cruel death. 


rs. Candle’s Curtain Lectures. 





LECTURE No. VII. 

MR. CAUDLE HAS VENTURED A REMONSTRANCE 
ON HIS DAY’S DINNER: COLD MUTTON, AND NO 
PUDDING.—MRS. CAUDLE DEFENDS THE COLD 
SHOULDER. 


“I’m sure! Well! I wonder what it will be next? 
There’s nothing proper, now—nothing at all. Better 
get somebody else to keep the house, I think. I 
can’t do it now, it seems; I’m only in the way here; 
I'd better take the children, and go. 

“What am I grumbling about now? It’s very 
well for you to ask that! 1’m sure I’d better be out 
of the world than—there now, Mr. Caudle; there 
you are again! I shall speak, sir. It isn’t often I 
open my mouth, Heaven knows! But you like to 
hear nobody talk but yourself. You ought to have 
married a negro slave, and not any respectable 
woman. 

“‘You’re to go about the house looking like thun- 
der all the day, and I’m not to saya word. Where 
do you think pudding’s to come from every day? 
You show a nice example to your children, you do; 
complaining, and turning your nose up at a sweet 
piece of cold mutton, because there’s no pudding! 
You go a nice way to make ’em extravagant—teach 
’em nice lessons to begin the world with. Do you 
know what puddings cost; ordo you think they fly 
in at the window? 

“You hatecold mutton. The more shame for you, 
Mr. Caudle. . I’m sure you’ve the stomach of a lord, 
you have. No sir; I didn’t choose to hash the mut- 
ton. It’s very easy for you to say hash it; but J 
know what a joint loses in hashing; it’s a day’s din- 
ner the less, if it’s a bit. Yes, I dare say; other peo- 
pl8 may have puddings with cold mutton. No doubt 
of it; and other people become bankrupts. But if 
ever you get into the ‘Gazette,’ it shan’t be my 
fault—no; I’ll do my duty as a wife to you, Mr. 
Caudle; you shall never have it to say that it was 
my housekeeping that brought you to beggary. No; 
you may sulk at the cold meat—ha! I hope you’ll 
never live to want such a piece of cold mutton as we 
had to-day! and you may threaten to go to a tavern 
to dine; but, withour present means, not a crumb 
of pudding do you get from me. You shall have 
nothing but the cold joint—nothing, as I’m a 
Christian sinner. 

“Yes; there you are, throwing those fowls in my 
face again! I know you once brought home a pair 
of fowls; I know it; and wern’t you mean enongh to 
want to stop ’em out of my week’s money? OQ, the 
selfishness—the shabbiness of men! They can go 
out and throw away pounds upon pounds with a 
pack of people who laugh at ’em afterwards; but if 
it’s anything wanted for their own homes, their poor 
wives may hunt for it. I wonder you don’t blush ta 
name those fowls again! I wouldn’t be so little for 
the world, Mr. Caudle! 

“ What are you going todo? Going to get up? 
Don’t make yourself ridiculous, Mr. Caudle; I can’t 
say a word to you like any other wife, but you must 
threaten to get up. Do be ashamed of yourself. 

“ Puddings, indeed! Do you think I’m made of 
puddings? Didn’t you have some boiled rice three 
weeks ago? Besides, is this the time of the year for 
puddings? It’s all very well if I had money enough 
allowed me like any other wife to keep the house 
with; then, indeed, I might have preseyvea like any 
other woman; now, it’s impossible; and it’s cruel— 
yes, Mr. Caudle, cruel—of you to expect it. 





In the old chapel of Roscoff, Colonel | 


But 
I suppose you want something more than apples fur 


ples are, Mr. Cawile, without your telling me. 


dumplings? [ suppose sugar costs something, 
doesn’t it? And that’s how it is. That’s how one 
expense brings on an >ther, and that’s how peuple go 
to ruin. 
| “Pancakes? What's the use of your lying mut- 
tering there about pancakes? Don’t you always 
have ’em once a year—every Shrove Tuesday? And 
what would any moderate, decent man want more? 

“ Pancakes, indeed! Pray, Mr. Caudle,—no, it’s 
no use your saying fine words to me to let you go to 
sleep; [shan’t!—pray do you know the price of eggs 
justnow? There's not an egg you can trust to under 
seven and eight a shilling; well, you've only just to 
reckon up how many eggs—don’t lie swearing there 
at the eggs, in that manner, Mr. Caudle; unless you 
expect the bed to let you fall through. You call 
yourself a respectable tradesman, I suppose? Ha! 
I only wish people knew you as well as I do! Swear- 
ing at eggs,indeed! But I’m tired of this usage, Mr. 
Caudle; quite tired of it; and I don’t care how soon 
it’s ended! 

“I’m sure I do nothing but work and labor, and 
think how to make the most of everything; and this 
is how I’m rewarded. I should like to see any body 
whose joints go further than mine. Butif I was to 
throw away your money into the stroet, or lay it out 
in fine feathers on myself, I should be better thought 
of. The woman who studies her husband and her 
family is always made a drudge of. It’s your fine 
fal-lal wives who've the best time of it. 

“ What’s the use of your lying groaning there in 
that manner? That wont make me ‘hold my tongue, 
Ican tell you. You think to have it all your own 
way—but you wont, Mr. Caudle! You can insult 
my dinner; look like a demon, [ may say, ata whole- 
some piece of cold mutton—ah! the thousands of. far 
better creatures than you are who’d been thankful 
for that mutton!—and I’m never to speak! But 
you’re mistaken—I will! Your usage of me, Mr. 
Caudle, is infamous—unworthy of a man. I only 
wish people knew you for what you are; but I’ve 
told you again and again they shall some day. 

“ Puddings! And nowI suppose I shall hear of 
nothing but puddings! Yes, and I know what it 
would end-in. First, you’d have a pudding every 
day ;—O, { know your extravagance—then you’d go 
for tish—then I shouldn’t wonder if you’d have soup; 
turtle, no doubt; then you’d go for a dessert; and— 
O! I see it all as plain as the quilt before me—but 
no, not while I’m alive! What your second wife 
may do, I don’t know; perhaps she'll be a tine lady; 
but you shan’t be ruined by me, Mr. Caudle; that 
I’m determined. Puddings, indeed! Pu-ddings! 
Pudd—” 

“Exhausted nature,” says Caudle, ‘could hold 
out no longer. She went to sleep.” 
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ANECDOTES OF LORD NELSON. 

When a mere child he strayed away from his grand- 
mother’s house a-bird’s-nesting with a cow-boy. The 
dinner hour—an attractive hour for youngsters— 
elapsed, and no sign of Horatio. Fears were enter- 
tained for his safety; surely the gipseys had run 
away with him, and were staining nis cheeks with 
nut-brown berry. At length, after search had been 
made for him in various directions, he was discovered 
sitting at the side of a brook, meditating on the best 
way of gettingover. ‘I wonder, child,” said the old 
lady, when she sawhim, “that fear did not drive 
you home.” “Fear, grandmamma!” replied the 
child; “I never saw Fear—what is it?” 

Nelson was sent while very young to a school at 
Downham, and often in the market-place was he to 
be seen working at the pump till a pond was formed 
large enough to float a wooden vessel in—a vessel 
that he had scooped out of a lump of wood with his 
pocket-knife. ‘ 

On one occasion after-the Christmas holidays his 
brother William and himself set off on their ponies to 
return to school. Having advanced a short distance 
from their father’s house, they found the road much 
impeded by snow. William, who did not like the 
journey, and was “ creeping like a snail,” persuaded 
Horatio to return to the parsonage. There William 
told his father the snow was too deep to venture. 
“If that be the case,” said the father, ‘‘ you certain- 
ly shall not go; but make another attempt, and I will 
leave it to your honor. If the road should be found 
dangerous you may return; but remember, boys, I 
leave it to your honor.” ‘They started forth again, 
William very ill satisfied and continually urging ob- 
jections to the path and professing to see danger. 
Horatio would not be persuaded to turn back—he was 
quite resolved on pursuing the journey. ‘‘ We must 
goon,” he said; ‘don’t you know father left it to 
our honor?” 





A FASHIONABLE CHURCH. 

A writer says: ‘‘The design of the fashionable 
church-builder of the present moment is to produce 
a richly-furnished, quietly adorned, dimly-illuminat- 
ed ecclesiastical parlor, in which a few hundred 
ladies and gentlemen, attired in kindred taste, may 
sit perfectly at their ease and see no object not in 
harmony with the scene around them. Everything 
in and around the church seems to proclaim it a 
kind of exclusive tical club, designed for the 
accommodation of persons of ten thousand dollars a 
year and upwards.” 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE RING MY MOTHER WORE. 


BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE. 
_—_—~__~—_—_—_—_~__ 


I. 

Upon the little finger of my left hand 
A plain gold ring I wear, 

Scarce larger than the smallest petted ringlet 
Of shining maiden hair; 

You see in it a costless, worthless bauble, 
Worn with the weight of years,— 

I see in it what floods my heart with sadness, 
And fills my eyes with tears. 


Il. 

It was my mother’s. On her marriage morning, 
Two score long years ago, 

When orchard-trees were dripping velvet blossoms, 
Like wedded flakes of snow, 

Her lover gave it her, with solemn promise 
Of lip, and eye, and heart, 

To hold her only second to his Maker, 

“ Till death they twain should part!"’ 


Ill. 
She was a beauteous bride, they say, as ever 
Rejoiced proud husband's eye. 
You must have watched, in pleasant summer weather, 
The brilliant sunset sky, 
And marked how vivid crimson slowly faded 
To gold, exceeding fair; 
Well, that, they tell me, was the very color 
Of her long curling hair. 


IV. 
Likewise you must have seen a murmurous sea-shell, 
*Tis no uncommon sight, 
Brought from a shore where odorous day is followed 
By doubly-odorous night; 
Its heart is roseate as a maiden’s slumbers, 
When elves play * hide-go-seek,"’ 
But not more lovely than the hue that mantled 
Her dainty-shapen cheek. 


Vv. 

And she was wise, and sweet, and good, and tender, 
Though not so good and wise, 

You looked to see a pair of white wings, budding 
For flight to paradise! 

And rich in all those womanly arts and graces 
That cheer the darkest day, 

And happy-hearted as the bird that twitters 
Beneath your eaves in May. 


VI. 
She was a wife, and then she was a mother. 
For many a happy moon 
The rose upon her cheek bloomed fair and fairer; 
But one delicious June, 
In star time mystery, came a saintly lily, 
And stole its place away,— 
Upon her bosom, faint with mother-labor, 
A little stranger lay. 


Vil. 

A wailing babe, so pitiful small and feeble, 
He looked of little worth 

To ignorant eyes. But ah! she fondly thought him 
The dearest thing on earth! 

And praised, with languid voice, his very feature, 
And kissed each scanty curl 

A hundred times, and was so proud her first-born 
Was not a helpless girl! 


VIII. 
And as the babe, drawing his life from her life, 
And cradled in her arms, 
Grew to a lusty, crowing boy, his mother, 
As if his infant charms 
Were meat and wine to her, gained strength; and 
strengthened 
So fast, that when Dame Earth 
To Autumn, fickle-lipped, voluptuous-featured 
And passionate-eyed, gave birth, 





Ix. 
She left the pleasant chamber where her young lips 
Had drank the bitter cup 
Of woman's condemnation, and with deft hands 
And willing heart, took up 
The burden of her household toil; her efforts 
To make their home more fair; 
To multiply her husband's daily pleasures, 
And lighten every care, 


xX. 

As good wife should: and, as in this sweet labor 
Of love she hourly strove, 

Back to her soft cheek stole the exiled roses; 
And her blonde beauty throve, 

Like some blue violet, in a sheltered valley 
By sun and shower carest, 

Till nowhere could be found a face so beauteous 
Guarding so pure a breast. 


XI. 
Time grew. The hoary-headed Past, who gathers 
Our brightest and our best; 
Who robs alike the feeble and the mighty, 
The false and honest breast, 
But never gives again ! who feeds on fond hearts 
Betrayed, on wasting health, 
On broken hopes, had added many a season 
To his infinite wealth. 
XII. 
And it was drear November. In the sunlight 
(Wan as the piteous smile 
Of some poor wretch, dying of slow starvation 
Of soul or body, while, 
Too weak or strong to bare his dreadful torture 
To the great world’s cold eyes, 
His pallid lips—Christ's pity rest upon such !— 
Assume this brave disguise.) 


XII. 

4 
? The broad earth lay, like some dismantled monarch, 
By priest or people torn 
From his proud eminence; or like some old soldier, 


Erstwhile a curled. and laced, and scented darling, 
His sweetheart's joy and pride,— 

A veteran now, with love but for one lover— 

— The good sword by his side! 


XIV. 

And in the home, made bright by dear affection 
Through all these changing years; 

Where never woe so heavy yet had entered 
But hope had bridged its tears, 

Another wail arose of new-born infant, 
But cries of passionate grief 

Mingled with it, from lips so new to sorrow 
Complaint brought no relief! 


XV. 

For little fingers, soft as mottled velvet 
Fresh from a foreign loom, 

And dewy lips, like two red tropic blossoms, 
Groped through the cold night-gloom 

And sickly daylight for the tender bosom 
That should have soothed their pain, 

And hushed the pining weakling into slumber, 
And groped, alas! in vain. 


XVI. 
For in the chamber where, that sunny morning 
So long and long ago, 
She lay and counted o’er her first-born's beauties, 
In tremulous voice and low; 
And chid, in mock disp] e, her attendant 
Because they dared to say, 
“ He was not fairer than a hundred others !"’ 
* The mother lay to-day. 


XVITIi. 
Not now as then. The homely hearth was fireless, 
The modest curtains drawn, 
But she, who loved so dear God's blessed sunlight, 
From ghostly dawn to dawn, 
Lay without murmur; she, the tender-hearted, 
Who never yet had turned 





* Tearless away from Sorrow’s simplest story ; 


Whose gentle breast had burned 


XVIII. 

With angel pity for all sects and nations, 
By any hurt distrest; 

She who had nursed the sick and fed the hungry, 
Now lay with unmoved breast,— 

Though pleading tones and wild, beseeching faces 
Were crowding round her bed; 

Though bitter tears and passionate caresses 
Rained on her darling head! 


XIX. 

I was a stripling then,—that mother's first-born, 
The child she held most dear; 

(Though she had never lack of love for other.) 
Too young by many a year 

To know, as now I know, her heavenly goodness; 
To realize the worth 

Of her true love, to know to inan or woman 
Such comes but once on earth! 


XxX. 

But not too young to kneel from dusk to dawning, 
Beside her humble bed, 

And hold her hands, and kiss her lips and forehead, 
And wish I too were dead! 

Too young to dream of all death had bereft me, 
But not too young to wear 

Her wedding-ring, and so they gave it to me, 
Wrapped in a lock of hair. 


XXI. 

That gift of love, worn by Time's restless fingers 
Smooth as her placid brow, z 

Through my brief youth it was my dearest treasure, 
It is my dearest now; 

Nor all the jewels that in murk mines glitter, 
Or pave the mighty sea; 

Nor kingly crowns, nor princeliest possessions, 
Could purchase it of me. 


XXIL. 
It is my comforter. When fickle Fortune 
Her gracious smile denies ; 
When summer friends desert, and selfish kindred 
Look on with careless eyes; 
When human nature yearns for human pity, 
And the poor head to rest, 
If but a single hour, without misgivings 
Upon some constant breast, 


XXIII. 
I turn to it; and the black cares that hunt me 
From weary day to day; 
The sting of wounded faith, of hurt affection, 
Fade like the mist away : 
For straight I feel her loving arms enfold me, 
As oft I felt of yore, 
Nor fate, nor foe, nor treacherous friend or brother, 
The while can vex me more! 
XXIV. 


It is my saviour. When the brilliant revel 
Has reached its dangerous height, 


Whgn pale champagne and clear Burgundy, sparkling | Telaxing intoa bitter smile, he exclaimed, “ Fear not, 


In cups like prisoned light; 

When graceful forms, arrayed in rustling splendor, 
And lips and eyes so fair, 

You would not think that ever thought unholy 
Could dwell or enter there; 


XXV, 
When call of bugle, faint response of viol, 
And fainter trill of fiute, 
Tempt the weak soul almost beyond resistance, 
And conscience’s voice is mute,— 
I feel its touch; beside its influence blessed 
Soft Pleasure wooes in vain,— 
I turn away.—the syren-spell is broken; 
lam a man again! 


XXVI. 

O slender circlet, bright as welded sunbeams, 
And light as falling dew; 

Symbol of all that 's beautiful and sacred, 
And fond, and pure, and true, (thee 

Through morning shine and evening shade Ill bless 
Till 1 can bless no more,— 

Guide, comforter, stanch friend and steadfast lover, 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE AVENGER. 
BY GORDON N. HAYES. 


ONE dreary afternoon in November, many years 

ago, I was pacing restlessly up and down the plat- 

form of the station at L——, waiting the arrival of 
the train from S——, when my attention was sud- 

denly arrested by a strange-looking individual, who 

was leaning against the wall, seemingly absorbed in 

the contemplation of some deep and very important 

question. 

His figure was tall and meagre, his head covered 

with a profusion of dark curls which fell in neglected 

masses about a noble forehead; half shadowing eyes, 

whose wild splendor as he raised them to my own, I 

have never seen equalled. I returned his gaze fully, 

not actuated by any feeling of pride, but really be- 

cause [ could not turn away; those wondrous eyes 
enchained me so that I had no will but to reciprocate 

their glances, which, after the first few moments, 

were withdrawn from me, only to be again lifted at 
quick intervals, while mine were fascinated some- 
what as the poor bird’s who comes within the range 
of the serpent’s brilliant and steady vision. 

He seemed, at last, either annoyed or amused by 
my steady scrutiny, for, lifting his hat with a courtly 
air, he shot one contemptuously sarcastic expression 
from the glorious orbs, and bowing with mock hu- 
mility, turned on his heel and entered the station. 

I was completely abashed, but not angry—how 
could I be—I—plain, awkward—who, although the 
possessor of a rich inheritance, could not lay claim 
to one-twentieth part of the grand beauty revealed 
in the person of this man, notwithstanding his ill- 
fitting and well-worn clothes. ‘* No,” I muttered, 
not even in my most fortunate moments, and when 
arrayed in the most elaborate and elegant toilet my 
tailor could suggest.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, I resolved to apolo- 
gize to him for my seemingly rude behaviour, and 
with this intent, I entered the station, and going to- 
wards him, raised my hat and said respectfully, ‘ Sir, 
allow me to beg pardon for my rudeness—it was 
entirely unintentional—” 

“No apology required,” said he, interrupting me; 
“can you tell me the name of this town?” 

“Tt is L—,” said I. 

*‘ And the train which passes here?” 

* Goes to London,” I answered. 

“ Bien,” said he, jumping up from his indolent 
posture, his eyes sparkling with eagerness—“ can 
you tell me, Senor Ingles, how soon it will arrive?” 

* Within three minutes,” exclaimed I, and added, 
“pardon me if I seem impertinent, but I see, al- 
though you speak English very well, you are a 
Spaniard, and probably a stranger in England. If I 
can be of any service to you, command me.” 
** You are very kind,” said he, and added, holding 
out his hand cordially, “‘ but you can do me no good. 
No good,” muttered he, in his own language. “I 
have commenced alone, and I must finish by myself.” 
At this juncture, the train came speeding along, 
and, when it reached the station, hardly conscious of 
what I was doing, I seized the Spaniard’s hand and 
drew him after me into one of the carriages. He 
seemed in no way surprised, but, throwing himself 
into an opposite seat, folded his arms and relapsed 
into the same kind of reverie in which I had found 
him on the platform of the station at L——. 
The train flew rapidly past neat towns and pleasant 
valleys, looking so refreshing after the storm, for it 
had just ceased raining, and the last rays of the sun 
shining softly on cottage, spire and meadow, made a 
very agreeable picture in contrast to the two or three 
stormy days previous. 
I watched my companion for the space of a quarter 
of an hour, during which neither of us spoke; in- 
deed, he had not once raised his eyes since taking his 
seat, but mused, with folded arms, head bent down 
and lips compressed, while his forehead was knitted 
into a towering frown. Altogether, his appearance 
presented that of a man with some deadly purpose 
in view, and I involuntarily shuddered as I looked 
upon him. At last he raised his head, and if I had 
been uneasy before, I was now thoroughly frighten- 
ed, for the glance which he bestowed on me was one 


or tor some other unhappy mortal who had probably 
been the subject of his reverie. 


amigo, I will not harm you—I would rather serve you 
if in my power; but you have read my purpose and 
must not betray me. Promise,” he cried, starting 
up, and raising his hand menacingly, then falling 
back into his seat, with his glittering eyes still 
fastened upon me. 

What could Ido? I was all alone (for we were in 
a first-class carriage by ourselves), and, as I thought, 
at the mercy of a madman. If I shouted for help, 
he would seize and strangle me in a moment; for, 
what could my strength avail me against the gripe 
of a maniac? Suppressing all outward agitation, I 
answered him in as calm a tone as I could H 


of unmitigated ‘hatred, either entertained for myself | told him he would liquidate his debts on the condi- 


He must have noticed my emotion, for, suddenly | I was standing on the 


years; which has, in that time, eaten like a worm at 
my heart, that would long ago have broken but for 
the restless spirit engendered by that secret, which 
would not let it—and, which is revenge. Remem- 
ber,” said he, “‘ however,” his features again relaxing, 
giving to his countenance a softened and beautiful 
expression—“ I am not mad.” 

Startled at his wondertul perception, I exclaimed: 
‘How did you know my thought? I gave it no 
expression.” 

“Ah, you delude yourself, my friend—I have 
learned from sad experience, to read men by their 
faces, not their words--and it is this knowledge that 
prompts me to lay bare to you my life-secret, and 
claim your sympathy. I learn from your face that 
you are high-mindci—therefore will not betray me; 
that you are generous, and will mourn with me over 
my great sorrow. But, is this London? Give me 
your address and I will visit you to-morrow.” 

“No,” said I, now thoroughly excited and eager to 
hear more, “jay accompany me to my lodgings, 
where, after refreshments, we can converse undis- 
turbed.” 

He complied, and, stepping into a cab, we were 
driven rapidly to my apartments in B—— Square, 
where; having ordered wine and refreshments, I dis- 
missed my. servant and invited my companion, whom 
I will name Alvarez, to partake of a good meal before 
commencing his story. 

My guest, after having imbibed one or two glasses 
of wine, dzew back his chair from the table, and, fac- 
ing the large grate fire which was burning brightly, 
and vasiing weird shadows over the dark panel work 
of the more dimly-lighted portions of the room, relat- 
ed to me the following strange story: 

“Twas boru in the Spanish town of El Bruch. 
which, in the Catalan tongue, signifies the bridge ; 
and is probably so called from there being one across 
ariverin the town: My family lived in a beautiful 
spot on the slope of a hill, from which we could see 
the far-famed mountain of Montserrat, with its 
towering cone-like summit, and rendered illustrious 
by the legend connected with it, which is called the 
‘ Legenda de Nuestra Senora de Montserrat.’ As this 
is probably quite familiar to you, it will be altogether 
unnecessary for me to mar its beauty by a rehearsal. 
“Our household consisted of my father, mother and 
four children, of whom I was the eldest, and it was 
one of the most happy families ever blessed by the 
benign Ruler. Its members were drawn together by 
the strongest ties of love and religion, and it seemed 
that nothing could occur to sever them, but death; 
yet, in one short year—but I am anticipating. 

“T had a cousin who was a trequent guest at our 
house, and whom we all used our utmost efforts to 
please and render happy—tor he was of a most 
gloomy disposition—never contented, but always 
murmuring against Providence on account of his 
poverty, and envying us the riches we possessed, of 
which, we freely gave him, pitying his misfortune, 
but receiving no expressions of gratitude in return. 
O, when I think of him, the base villain; of the favors 
he received—the money he squandered—the tears 
his contempt and snarling forced to my dear mother’s 
eyes, when they should have been blessed by sleep— 
and of his siill greater cruel, bitter wrong, it seems 
as though, if I had him before me, I would tear him 
to pieces, and throw his bleeding flesh to the dogs, to 
quarrel and glut over.” 

The passioncf Alvarez at this point had become so 
fierce that he fuamed at the mouth and gasped for 
breath, while great drops started from his forehead 
and fell upon his clenched hands; but, at length, 
mastering himself, he sat down, and, filling his glass 
with wine, drank the contents at one draught. 

‘* My father procured the best masters for Roberto, 
and gave him a «*rterly allowance of money which, 
though the same as my own, did not satisfy this 
tiend. At first, he asked for more, and my indulgent 
father gave it to him; in a short time again he beg- 
ged for another increase, when my father thought it 
his duty to inquire into the state of his affairs, and 
ascertain the cause of such extraordinary outlay. 

“ At first, Roberto was sullen and would give no 
information; but, by degrees, my father made him 
confess a tale whica revealed the enormity of his ex- 
cesse? and wickedness so clearly, and proved so con- 
clusively that he was not a fit companion for his 
children, that he ordered him from the house, and 


tion of his never addressing one of us again. As 
Roberto passed through the hall to leave our house, 
tai and saw his expres- 
sion, and heard the muttered curse which, when he 
reached the door, he pronounced upon my father, 
giving more vehemence to it by shaking his clenched 
tist in the direction of my parent’s study. 

“Our custom was to retire early to rest, but, that 
night I could mst. I dreaded some evil—an awful 
oppression seemed to be in the air, and I imagined I 
saw Roberto’s face, with its revengeful scowl, peer- 
ing at me from every point in the surrounding dark- 
ness, and heard his deadly imprecation muttered 
again and again. 1! paced up and down my room ex- 
citedly, my knees shaking at every step, and endeav- 
ored to mock at my fancies; but I was unsuccessful. 
Ib feverish; my head ached, while I seemed 








“I will not betray you; but, tell me what it is tha 
weighs so heavily upon you, and I give you my word 
of honor, asa gentleman, that no threats shall ever 
extort from me your name or whereabouts, should 
secrecy be deemed advisable by you.” 

My companion hesitated a moment, then replied: 


to suffocate, as though in a close room, and enveloped 
by dense smoke. The oppression seemed to grow 
more and more. I sprang towards a window, when 
—hark! ‘Surely, that is a step,’ I exclaimed, as the 
sound of a person moving stealthily past my door 
strack upon my strained ears. ‘Now, God in heaven 





**T cannot tell you here, but when we arrive in 
London, I will ca}l on you and confide to you a secret, 








Camp-stained and battle-worn ; 





Dear ring my mother wore. 


which has been hidden in my breast for twenty-five years my senior, and much more powerful than I. 


aid me,’ I said, +- I anticipated the danger I should 
expe=3 myself to, for Roberto was eighteen, three 
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as, and heard his deadly imprecation muttered 
ain and again. 1 paced up and down my room ex- 
tedly, my knees shaking at every step, and endeav- 
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“T seized a heavy cane that stood in a corner of the 


‘\ | room, and opening the door as softly as 1 could, pro- 


ceeded with speed to my father’s chamber; but 
neither Roberto nor my father was there---only my 
mother, who slumbered heavily. Immediately, the 
thought flashed across my mind, that my father, 
troubled by the affair of the morning, had found 
himself in no mood for rest and would therefore 
probably be in his study, and, nearly frantic at the 
idea which followed, I gasped, ‘ Roberto has sought 
him there.’ 

“I hastily locked my mother’s door, flew on the 
wings of terror down the staircase, pushed open the 
library door, and beheld a sight, which, to this day, 
has ever been present to my aching eyes in all its 
horrible details; my father, his white hair streaming 
over his shoulders, kneeling with uplifted hands and 
exclaiming, ‘Merciful Heaven! this—from Roberto 
whom I have loved as my own child—forgive him, 
O Father, and deign me worthy ’—my cousin’s dagger 
descending and impeding his further utterance; and, 
as Lsprang forward, my murdered father fell back 
and expired with a deep groan. 

“1 shouted, for I was wild with rage, and rushed 
upon Roberto, who, recognizing me, attempted to 
plunge his dagger in my bosom, but, missing his 
aim, turned, and with almost one bound, passed me, 
and sprung through the open window. My senses 
for cne moment seemed to leave me, but the next, 
were goading me on to 4 I end ed to 
follow the retreating form of the monster, when a 
crimson stream spirting from my mouth, arrested 
my progress, and I fell senseless to the ground. 
When I became conscious, I imagined that I had 
been possessed by a fearful nightmare; the scone of 
the previous night was too cruel to realize; but in 
another moment, came conviction in the cries that 
reached my languid ear. 

“T raised myself and looking towards the spot 
whence the doleful sounds proczeded, perceived my 
mother, who, hearing my outcry on encountering 
Roberto, had burst her chamber door. ‘ Dead! they 
say. But he lives. Save him, in mercy, save him,’ 
she cried, with a piercing, maniacal shriek, and en- 
deavored to staunch the blood which was flowing 
from his breast and forming a small pool upon the 
floor. 

“T heard no more, for reason again left me, and—” 

Here Alvarez covered his face with his hands, 
while his powerful frame shook with the intensity of 
his feelings; but, assuming at length, some com- 
posure, he resumed: 

“ But I will be brief. My mother’s reason only re- 
turned a few hours before her death, which occurred 
a fortnight after; and within a year, I had followed 
the beloved remains of my sister Isabella, the last 
link which bound me to our household chain, to the 
churchyard; the other two having died, in the mean- 
time, of grief and illness engendered by the fatal 
event of that terrible night. I was left alone, yet,— 
not altogether alone—a fell purpose accompanied 
me night and day, and gave me courage and strength 
to live. 

“T fled from El Bruch; but before doing so, visited 
my loved ones’ graves, and, kneeling at my father’s 
tombstone, registered a solemn vow that no comfort 
or rest would I take until I had slain their murderer. 
That solemn vow I have never broken and never 
shall; never can I be satisfied until I have him in 
my grasp, and hear him sue for mercy. And this, 
Roberto knows full well. I have tracked him now 
for twenty-five years, and he has fied from me all 
that time; but I am not weary; my revenge spurs 
me on, and [amin London this night in pursuit of 
him; he has escaped me often before, but a subtle 
something tells me my labor will soon be over. I 
know that he is in this city at this moment, hiding 
from me; but knowing full well that I am at his 
heels—and probably beaiing the same conviction 
that I have—that his end is near.” 

Here, an unusual disturbance in the street caused 
us to start, and hastening to the window, I sawa 
man apparently lifeless, carried by some individuals 
up the steps of my lodging house, and the next mo- 
ment the bell was rung violently. Advising my guest 
not to move, as the disturbance was probably caused 
by some intoxicated persons, I hurried down the 
s‘airs and opened the street door; for, as it was long 
past midnight, I judged that no one else in the house 
was stirring. 

Two men bore a body which appeared to have been 
thrown down and run over by some vehicle; it was 
lifeless and the blood was oozing from the left side 
and head. I ordered all excepting the two who bore 
it, away, and bidding them enter with their burden, 
preceded them up stairs to my apartments. As they 
deposited their weight upon the sofa I was startled 
by @ shrill cry behind me, and the next moment, 
Alvarez darted past me, but when half way to the 
corpse, fell to the floor in a fit. 

Although astonisbed and dismayed beyond meas- 
ure at the turn affairs had taken, I had yet sufficient 
presence of mind to raise him, with the men’s help, 
and carry him into the adjoining room where, having 
laid him upon a couch, a physician was immediately 
sent for. The interval gave me time for thought, 
which could produce but one conviction; that the 
lifeless, bleeding mass was none other than Koberto 
the murderer, and that his end had certainly come, 
as Alvarez predicted, but not as he had fondly 
dreamed. God, the All Merciful and Just, had 
struck the villain with his own hand, and my un- 
happy friend had been delivered from the crimes and 
punishment ot Cain. 

The physician came promptly; but Alvarez, on be- 
coming conscious, rejected all proffers of aid, know- 











ing that they could not avail him, and earnestly 
begged that a clergyman of his own faith might be 
sent him, that he might make a last confession of his 
trespasses, and die in peace. His request was im- 
mediately complied with, and I had the satisfaction 
of seeing his countenance brighten into a rapturous 
smile, as I d tched a ger to the house of 
the nearest priest. He conversed with me but little 
until the arrival of the clergyman, seemingly prepar- 
ing himself for a full unburdening of his conscience. 

While in communion with his spiritual father, I 
paced uneasily up and down my room; for, in the 
corner, was stretched on a sofa the form of that 
other, from which the soul had departed and entered 
upon its eternal life.—Of misery or bliss? The ques- 
tion was an unanswerable one, and I did not choose 
to meditate upon it. 

In about an hour, the door of the adjoining room 
softly opened and closed again behind the form of 
the good father, who, advancing and whispering 
that Alvarez desired to see me, took his bat and left. 
I entered and approached the bedside of Alvarez, 
who reached out his hand eagerly and taking mine, 
pressed it fervetitly, saying, while a smile stole over 
his face, lighting up his wondrous eyes, “‘ Vengeance 
is mine; J will repay, saith the Lord.” 














‘Our Curious Department, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Unoin.) 
Tobacco. 

Spoiled tobacco makes capital manure for grass and 
grain, and is often used for this purpose; for the raw 
material decomposes rapidly by exposure to the 
weather. The juices are also used by farmers and 
gardeners to destroy vermin, both in stock and in 
crops; and most persons know that to burn tobacco 
in a greenhouse is a good way of getting rid of 
aphides. Probably it is the carbonic-acid gas evolved 
which kills the insects. And this reminds me of a 
calculation that was made with regard to tobacco- 
smoking—namely, that the carbonic-acid gas pro- 
duced by the combustion of the tobacco grown in 
America alone, was three hundred and forty millions 
of pounds per annum; and that the amount of at- 
mospheric poison annually produced by the world’s 
smokers, was a thousand millions of pounds. This 
calculation was made about the time of the Great 
Exhibition in 1851. 


Whale Poisoning. 

A French chymist has discovered a poison for 
whales, which kills them, according to the statement 
of the Spectator, within a quarter of an hour of firing 
the shell which contains a cartridge of the poison. It 
is a mixture of the Indian poison called curare, or 
woorali, with strychnine, the former a poison which 
excessively relaxes the muscular system, the latter 
one which tightens it. The two together appear to 
put the system into such a horrible dilemma that it 
gives up altogether, and dies. Ten whales in a re- 
cent voyage have been destroyed by these poisonous 
shots, of which four were not secured, or not thought 
worth cutting up; and nervous people at dinner 
parties are beginning to look anxiously at their 
neighbors before touching their fish, lest perchance 
it should have eaten any dead fish which, say in the 
twentieth remove, had eaten part of the poisoned 
whale, and died of poison. We suppose it would be 
universally denounced as a crime to poison shells in 
war with woorali and strychnine, though the inten- 
tion clearly is to kill. 


Beds in Germany. 

in Germany the construction of beds gives one the 
impression that the Germans do not know what it is 
to liedown. The bedstead is a short wooden case; 
there is a mattress extending from head to fvot, but 
so formed that at the balf way the upper end is made 
to slope at an angle of considerable elevation, and 
upon this are two enormous down pillows, which 
reach from the head of the bed to the half way down 
to the feet; consequently the occupant of the bed 
lies at an angle of at least forty-five degrees, and is 
nearly in a sitting position all night. In some parts 
of Germany there are no blankets; there is a sheet 
to lie on, and another over it, which is tacked to a 
quilt wadded with down; and this is the entire cov- 
ering, with the exception of a sort of bed, a thick 
eider-down quilt, but not quilted, which is placed on 
the top, and which, unless the sleeper is very quiet 
in his sleep, is usually found on the floor in the 
morning. In hot weather there is no medium; either 
a sheet is the only covering, or one of these over- 
warm eider-downs. 


Silk Varnish. 

If silk-worms are prevented from forming silk, 
when the time fur doing so bas arrived, the matter 
stored up in their bodies for the purpose thickens, 
and they ultimately perish. The Chinese, however, 
utilize this material, forming of it a beautifully trans- 
parent varnish, which preserves paper from moisture 





and the devastation of insects. To effect this they | 
throw into warm water those portions of the insects 
in which the silk is secreted, in order to extract it; 
after which, the water containing it is evaporated. 
They make another use, also, of this material. Be- 
fore it bas dried up in the organs which secrete it, 
they form of it a thread fur stronger than that of the 





silk-worm, and quite impermeable to, and insoluble 
in water. It is used chiefly for that portion of a fish- 
ing-line on which the hooks are mounted. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


GATHERING A ROSEBUD. 
BY MRS, CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


THERE was a suspicious moisture in the large, 
dark eyes of Rupert Selwyn as he softly closed the 
door of the room that had once been sacred to his 
mother; that mother whom he had not seen for five 
long years; whom he would never see again, till he 
met her inside of paradise! 

Afew moments he lingered in the dimly-lighted 
corridor, striving to still the rebollious thoughts that 
would sway to and fro in his saddened heart, and 
asking with yearning tenderness, why, when the 
graveyard was already so full, death could not have 
spared her a few weeks longer; spared her till wind 
and wave had wafted into port the vessel that bore 
home the long-absent son! Then, drawing a hand 
lightly across his forehead, drooping two fingers suf- 
ficiently to brush off the dew that was fast suffusing 
the long lashes of his usually brilliant eyes, he strode 
forward into the broader hall and down the staircase 
to the library, an apartment which he had not before 
entered. 

He shrunk back a t as he touched the knob, 
picturing to himself its gloomy and desolate appear- 
ance, for his sudden arrival had taken the house- 
keeper all by surprise, and though everything was 
ever kept in perfect order, all of the Manor-house that 
he had yet seen had struck a chill within his veins. 

But it must be over with, and, saying to himself 
he would order a fire lighted at once, he opened the 
door, opened it, only to start back in pleasant won- 
der, for this seemed like coming home, 

In the grate, the coals heaped high were all of a 
deep scarlet, with violet-colored flame softly quiver- 
ing above the half-molten mass. The silver argand 
burners were all lighted, and so tastefully disposed, 
that while there was no glare, there was yet a clear 
radiance drifting over every alcove, and revealing 
clearly their treasured wealth. The curtains were 
closely drawn in front of every window to shut out 
the dreary perspective of an autumnal storm; a 
lounge and easy-chair were rolled a little to the one 
side of the marble hearth, and close beside each stood 
@ pretty stand, with baskets of cut flowers and dishes 
of woodland moss, from whose green depths were 
glimmering crystallized pebbles and shining shells. 
Upon the marble heads that looked down from every 
niche were crowns of laurel, while his favorite statu- 
ettes wore myrtle wreaths about their brows and held 
clusters of pansies in their slender fingers. There 
were warmth, light, life throughout the spacious 
room. 

The eyes of the master kindled as he took in the 
view, and closing the door, he walked up and down 
fora score of times, noting curiously each comfort 
and each beauty. Then he went out and across the 
hall into the servants’ sphere, spoke a few hurried 
words to them, and coming back, lifted the drapery 
of an arch and sat down in its twilight, thinking 
“long thoughts.” 

A half hour passed by, and then the library door 
was opened and he heard the soft rustle of a woman’s 
garments as they brushed against the furniture and 
trailed over the carpet. As he had done before, she, 
@ young girl of eighteen, walked up and down a score 
of times, noting curiously each comfort and each 
beauty. 

Pausing at last beside a Flora which stood close 
beside the sheltering alcove, she passed her hand 
caressingly over its snowy face, and said in a low, 
loving tone, “‘ you are mine yet, my beautiful; mine— 
though I surely thought your rightful owner would 
have come long before this. I felt almost sure he 
would be here to-night, and I wish he was—” speak- 
ing faster and louder. ‘ Yes, I wish he was. The 
sooner I see him and resign my charge, the better 
for me. Every day I linger here in this fair, lux- 
urious home, makes it harder and harder to cling to 
my desolate tate, to go out alone in the wide, cold 
world.” A sob strangled the next sentence, and 
though Rupert Selwyn strained his ear to catch at 
least one audible world, he heard nothing save a 
sigh. | 

Then came a passionate burst of tears,-and then 
this wail: ‘O, if he had but let me drown; let the 
cold waters chill my heart before I had tasted of this 
sweet, sweet life!” 

Then the tears were wiped away and the voice 
hushed itself, while the young girl walked up and 
down the room again. 

Atter awhile she went to one of the windows and 
parting its curtains looked out into the darkness. 
Heavy plashes of rain were dashing against the glass, 
while a wild wind was tearing the ripened leaves 
from the stately trees and madly lashing the bare 
branches. 

“The sea would be rough to-night, waves moun- 
tain high, and valleys dark and deep, while the spray 
would chill one through and through as the touch of 
dying fingers. Heaven grant that he do not find his 
grave under the cold and treacherous billows of the 
Atlantic, he, my saviour! O, if he would only come 
back safe—if he were only here to-night—if—what 
then? Ay, what then, Madeline Milnor? Darest 
thou ask thyself?” Her head sank on the window- 
sill, and while the rain dashed continuously and re- 
lentlessly against the panes, while the wind wailed 
drearily over the sodden garden beds, and raved 
through the dripping trees in ghostly tones, she ask- 
ed herself “‘what then?” Askcd it, and dared to 
hear the answer. 

Then she lifted her head, and after striv nz awhile 





to pierce the thickening gloom outside, dropped the 
curtain and came back to the warmth, light, life of 
the luxurious room; came back and resumed her 
walk. 

Suddenly her lips. parted and she began to chant 
rather than sing some weird triads which she had 
picked up afew days before in a volume written to 
revive some old and nearly forgotten stories, and 
which had strangely fascinated her. 

There was a sad melody in her voice, and as the 
low monotone drifted rather than rippled towards 
the unseen listener, his heart became suffused with 
an unutterable tenderness towards this sweet melo- 
dist, and unconsciously he opened his arms as if he 
yearned to clasp them about her, to call her his own, 
his own forever. 





“ Hast thou heard what Llenleawg sang, 
The noble chief wearing the golden torque ? 
The grave is better than a life of want."" 


She chanted the last line with such touching pathos, 
that tears rolled down the face of Rupert Selwyn. 
If he could have seen hers, they would have rolled 
faster, for it was pallid as if the grave had already 
folded her in its pulseless gra«p. 

In the silence that followed he looked out. She 
was crouching on the rug before the grate, with an 
introverted gaze that seemed to enchain her as with 
a@ spell. He stole quietly from his nook, and witha 
tread very unlike his usual step, he passed through 
the room and came up behind her. Placing a hand 
gently upon her head he said, in a tone which dis- 
armed surprise : 


“ Didst thou hear what Llywarch sung, 
The intrepid and brave old man? 
Greet kindly, though there be no acquaintance."* 


As ifa magnetic current had for a second thrilled 


her nerves, she gave one wild start and then settled 
down again with a soft flutter. But as the last word 
dropped from his lips, she sprang to her feet and 
clasping both his hands in her own exclaimed, joy- 
ously, ‘I am glad you’ve come!” 

“ You! Are you quite sure you know who that 
you is?” And he looked down into her eyes as if he 
would read her through and through. 

“I will save you, little one, be brave, be strong?” 
She repeated the sentence with a soul-touching 
pathos, a spot of crimson burning on each cheek. 


“Do you think, Mr. Selwyn, I can ever, ever forget . 


the voice of him who once spake thus?”” 

She was deeply agitated. He sawitinthe quick 
upheaving of her chest, he felt it in the passionate 
throbbings of her fingers, he knew it by the great, 
lustrous drops that beaded her drooping eye-lashes. 

So he said, quietly, “Yes, it és Mr. Selwyn, and 
this the little Madeline grown into a stately maiden, 
is it not?” 

“Madeline, five years older than when you last 
saw her, Mr. Selwyn; grown in stature, if not in 
wisdom.” Her voice quivered. 

“Then we are acquainted; I was not quite sure; 
and being acquainted, we should greet kindly.” 
And he bent down and kissed her; kissed her as a 
brother might have kissed a sister from whom he 
had been long parted, with such a calm, grave ten- 
derness, that she, poor innocent, dreamed not of the 
idolatry that surged below his lips. 

Then he led her to the lounge and seated her be- 
side him, still holding her two hands. And as she 
asked eagerly, ‘“‘ When did you come? was not your 
voyage unusually long? are you well?” and twenty 
other questions in one breath, he settled himself tor 
an earnest talk, a talk that was prolonged for hours, 
a talk that neither Madeline nor he ever forgot. A 
talk that filled her brain brimful of strange and 
wondrous pictures, and sent her to bed to dream of 
softly-tossing ocean-billows, of sea-shells, coral- 
tipped and snow-cheeked, and wailing for their na- 
tive sands; of sea-mosses flecked with every color of 
the rainbow, and floating on the white foam as a 
bird’s wing in pure ether; of sea-islands green ss 
meadows in May, and sea-cliffs that glistened in the 
distance as if veined with silver, and sea-beaches 
that seemed like long drifts from the polar zone, and 
sea-breezes that were tropical in warmth and balm, 
and sea-winds that were icy and odorless, and 
screeching with ominous voices; of calms under a 
burning sun, storms where the rain froze as it fell, 
and long days and nights of glorious marine weather, 
when with every white sailset, the homeward-bound 
vessel leaped over the waves as a lover on achase, 
light\y,blithely,the wind humming anthems in the rig- 
ging, and the brave, old tars whistling ‘‘ Hail Colum- 
bia,” or the “Star-Spangled Banner,” as, remember- 
ing their longitude, they kept a bright lookout for the 
rocky coast that girdles the land so dear. Yes, a 
talk that won her to entire forgetfulness of herself, 
her future, everything, indeed, which she had meant 
to say to Rupert Selwyn on the night of his arrival. 

But with the next morning came stern recollec- 
tion, and she girded herself for the effort—for duty is 
oftentines an effort, say what we will, and an effort 
that pales the cheek and dims the eye and crazes 
the brain, and, alas! alas! balf-breaks the heart! 

But there came a reprieve. As she was leaving 
her chamber, a servant met her with the master’s 
compliments; he found himself wornout and must 
take a day of rest; would Miss Minor excuse him if 
he took his breakfast and dinner in his own room, 
and would she come to him in the library at 
evening! 

Ofcourse she would do this, and of course, true 
woman as she was, she did more. She cooked his 





breakfast and dinner herself, and arranged the trays 
with such artistic grace, that the silver and glass and 
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china were blended into a mosaic so rich and rare 
that the eye feasted as well asthe palate. Notcon- 
tent with this, she did more. She warded off the 
troublesome visitors who rushed in to see the long- 
absent one, treating them with such gracious kind- 
ness that they went away forgetting they came to see 
the master, and thinking of no one but the fair girl 
who had met them. More, too, she brightened up 
the whole Manor-house with a look of life, letting the 
sunlight into the dim parlors, and building a cheer- 
ful fire in the broad hall, uncovering paintings and 
unwrapping furniture, hanging a cage with a sing- 
ing-bird here, and a vase with a scarlet flower there, 
and dropping books and magazines and papers in 
just such odd spots as they would have been likely 
to find themselves, had the house been as once it 
was, full of ease-loving guests. 

At twilight he sent for her and she obeyed thesum- 
mons, gliding in gst the shad that were 
creeping over the room with such a noiseless step, 
that he was not aware of her approach till he felt the 
touch of a soft hand upon his own, and heard her 
asking gently, ‘‘ ifhe were better—rested?” 

His fingers tightened on hers as he answered that 
he was entirely well, and then he drew ber down 
beside him, and still holding her hand,'said to her in 
a voice that fruitlessly strove to be calm, “‘ Please, 
Madeline, tell me of my mother; tell me all you can 
remember of her, from the morning that I went 
away till—till—I had no mother any more. Many of 
her letters failed to reach me, and I have only a 
vague idea of how time passed with her.” 

And there, sitting close beside him, his face in the 
shadow, that she might not see the tears that so often 
gathered in his eyes, and hers in the scarlet light 
that flashed steadily from the grate and revealed 
every passing feeling that flickered over her face, 
their hands joined, she began the narrative he had 
asked for. Her voice, clear and musical as a silver 
bell in its natural tones, was modulated now to a 
tender whisper, and every word dropped on his ear 
like the chime of some sweet memory. And talking 
thus, the hours sped rapidly, so rapidly that both 
started when tho clock rung out the midnight- 
hour. z 

“ Forgive me, Madeline,” he said, earnestly; “ I 
ought not to have kept you up so late, but I thought 
only of her whose precious life becomes like a charm- 
ed story as told by you. Will you come to-morrow 
night and finish it for me?” 

He looked into her eyes and reading his answer 
there, kissed her quietly and bade her good-night. 
Running up to her room, she opened, closed and 
locked the door all in a moment, and then buried her 
face in her pillow and cried out, “0, if I had only 

gone before he came! why did she make me promise 
I would stay? ButI will go soon, soon; yes, I will 
send my advertisement away at once. I will take 
the first place offered me.” And then she sobbed, 
and amidst her tears moaned wildly, ‘‘ Why isn’t he 
my brother? then it would be no sin to love him; 
or,” and she dashed off the glittering drops—“ why 
am I poor and he rich?—why am I nameless, and 
he of such proud ancestry! O, were I the man, how 
bravely would I battle down the old gray walls of 
pride and wealth, and win and woo my darling! 
But a woman, a girl, what can she do?” 

She walked the floor with rapid steps, her face 
growing calm but dark and stern. Then muttering, 
“the grave is better than a life of want,” she tore 
off her clothes and curled up in bed, ted a thou- 





with their pale, wan leaves; they would haunt me 
like the ghost of the garden, but that one,” as the 
young girl dexterously slipped in the stem ofone that 
vied in color with her cheeks, “ that one is likesome 
memory warm from life’s summer time;” and he 
bowed and hurried off. 

**Would he look at it?” The question returned 
to her many times that day, and each time came the 
hope that he would not, but drop it without a 
thought, and let it speed its way. 

Now it so happened, that Rupert Selwyn did look 
at that letter. He only waited till he had driven 
half a mile before he scanned the superscription curi- 
ously. Then he laughed aloud, and then said, 
thoughtfally, ‘‘1 see through it all. She would 
leave me and go out alone into the world, and earn 
herahome. As if I would let her! As if I saved 
her from a watery grave to cast her into one colder 
still!” 

He kissed the letter reverently and put it back into 
the bundle, but when he reached the post-office he 
mailed his own, and kept that safely in his hand and 
carried it himself to its address. 

The editor of the country paper had been his 
schoolmate and since those days his friend, and into 
his hands he put the letter, and then waited to see 
the envelop torn off and the few lines read. 

**T have an interest in that, Tom,” said he, reach- 
ing out for it. ‘ May I not see it?” 

“Of course, Rupe, though why I can’t for the life 
of me seeclearly. Some lady—she is a lady I know 
by the graceful penmanship—wants a situation as 
companion to an invalid or governess to young chil- 
dren, but you are not sick, nor have you brought 
home any babies either, long as you stayed in foreign 
lands—” He stopped there abruptly, remembering 
the falsehood that had driven his friend so far from 
home and relatives. 

“ Nevertheless, Tom, I have an interest init;” and 
he read it over and over again, and then took up a 
pen and dashed off a copy, putting the originalin a 
secret pocket of his wallet as carefully as if it had 
been a check for thousands. And then the two put 
their heads together and whispered seriously. And 
if Madeline Milnor’s right ear did not burn just then, 
it was not the fault of those two plotters. 

A week afterwards as she was leaving the library 
at the usual hour, for the story she was telling was 
not yet near its end, her listener called her back and 
said, carelessly, ‘‘ You must pardon me for monop- 
olizing all the papers, but I have been so long away 
that I could hardly enjoy enough the weekly mail. 
Which is your favorite?” and he gathered up a half 
dozen and run over their names. 

“TItis so late that I will only take ‘The News’ 
to-night. By the time I have digested our editor’s 
spicy locals I shall be ready for sleep.” And she 
took the country paper, and as she did he saw her 
face grow pale. 

She hardly knew how she reached her room, but 
stumbling in, she lit her lamp and looked wildly 
through the few advertisements for female help. It 
was not there. Her eyes raced up and down the 
columns, then centered on the special notices. And 
there it was, staring at her with its clearly defined 
types, like some grim, naked picture from a sor- 
cerer’s spell. 

“Who will answer it, I wonder? O, if it were 
only over. Every day makes it harder to go.” 

She did not sleep at all that night, though she 





sand backward, and fell asleep as the last ninety- 
nine trembled on her lips. 

The next morning, though she was up and busy as 
ever with womanly cares, and the next evening sit- 
ting again beside him in the library, telling of the 
first winter that followed his absence; of the autumn 
she had told him the night before. 

Again the midnight strokes broke in upon the 
story, and azain he asked forgiveness for keeping her 
up so late, and as he kissed her good-night said, 
** You will come again and tell me more?” He did 
not say finish, for to tell the truth, he was so happy 
there, holding the hands of the fair girl and watch- 
ing her face, and hearing her low, sweet voice, that 
he would fain have had the story last forever. 

The next morning it so happened they met face to 
face in the vestibule, she coming in with an apron 
fall of late asters and he going out with a handful of 
bu -like letters. It was the first time either 
had seen the other’s face by daylight since the morn 
of parting, five years before. 

She greeted him with a quiet ceremony that an- 
noyed even while it amused him. It seemed to say, 
** You will see I do not presume upon your gracious- 
ness. I realize that you are heir of all this property, 
and I only the orphan girl whom you saved from the 
river’s depths.” 

“Tam going to town to post these letters; I am 
too late for the village mail; have you any you would 
like tosend?” He spoke ascourteously as if he had 
been addressing his queenly lady-mother. 

“Thank you, I have one I would be glad to post.” 
And she ran upstairs after the one that had cost 
her so much and heavy labor; the one that held as 
she believed her destiny. 

Her face flushed as she placed it in his hands, for 
somehow she could not bear that he should realize 
she was so poor she had to advertise in the country 
paper fora home. It grewcalm as she noticed how 
carelessly he shuffled it among his own letters, but 
the crimson burned again upon her cheeks when he 
said, kindly: 

“ Please fasten one of your flowers in this button- 
hole,” pointing to one quite near the region of bis 


ted a th 1 five times over. With every 
last ninety-nine she saw that advertisement, and 
wondered who would answer it. She was pale and 
had a headache the next day, and the fullowing day 
she was paler and her head ached worse, for suspense 
was torturing her with its two-edged sword. She 
battled hard with herself though. Of all things, she 
feared most he would notice the change which she 
knew was stealing over her. And every night when 
she went up stairs she muttered a prayer of thanks 
that he did not seem to see how white her face had 
grown, and how sunken her eyes, and how wan her 
lips. ‘He must never know how much it costs me, 
never.” And she crossed her arms more firmly over 
her martyr-stake. 

The week seemed months, and when it closed she 
had hardly strength to drag herself down into the 
library. She tottered as she strove to cross the floor; 
she would have fallen but he caught her and carried 
her to the lounge, and brought her wine. 

“You shall not talk to me to-night,” said he, ten- 
derly. ‘Isee you are not well enough. You shall 
be listener.” And as she sat there amongst the vel- 
vet cushions, a brilliant Afghan drawn lightly across 
her lap, you would have thought her the petted dar- 
ling of the bearded man who sat beside her, instead 
of the poor dependent, waiting for an answer to her 
advertisement. And before the evening had closed 
in, she herself quite forgot who and what she was, 
absorbed in the wondrous stories that he told her of 
lands beyond the sea. But the weekly paper care- 
lessly placed within her hand as she was about to 
leave, recalled all to her, and with a bleeding heart 
she sought her room. 

Would the wick never light; would she never be 
able to unfold the paper—and would the answer be 
there! O, she could not live through another week 
of such torturing suspense! 

Her eye brightened, her face colored, her lips curv- 
ed. Among the special notices she read this: ‘‘M. 
M, who advertised for a situation as companion or 
governess, will find an application for her services by 
applying personally to the editor, a fortnight from 
date.” 

She read it a dozen times, then folded up the paper 





heart ; ‘‘a red one let it be—those white ones chil! me 


would woosleep. It proved anything but soporific, 
and the night seemed endless. 

When the housekeeper, alarmed at her non-ap- 
pearance at the breakfast-table, knocked at her door, 
and receiving no reply to her summons, ventured to 
enter, she found the young girl tossing restlessly on 
her pillow, her cheeks aflame with fever, her eyes 
wild with delirium, and her two dry, bot hands 
clenching with convulsive grasp the weekly paper. 
She rung tbe bell with such nervous haste that the 
peal echoed noisily throughout the house. Master 
and servants all rushed up unceremoniously. The 
face of Rupert Selwyn blanched as with a death- 
stroke, while wild sobs of mingled fear and sorrow 
burst from the lips of the attendants, who one and 
all idolized her as tenderly as if she had been the 
born daughter of that proud house. 

“Go fora physician—take the fastest horse, and 
don’t spare him.” 

The master's voice was hoarse as he issued the brief 
command. Then motioning all away but the house- 
keeper, he went to the bed and spoke hername. For 
an instant the light of reason flickered in her eyes, 
and her whole frame relaxed. He gently drew the 
paper from her limp fingers and with a muttered 
imprecation tossed it to the further side of the room. 
Then smoothing her hair with womanly tenderness, 
he waited for help. 

**Save her!” he said, to the old family physician. 
A thousand prayers could not have expressed more 
than those two words. 

The doctor looked him keenly in the eyes. ‘‘ Have 
you had your breakfast?” 

** No, not yet.” 

“ Go down and eat it.” 

He went at once. He knew the doctor of old, knew 
that when he seemed the most unfeeling, he was ever 
the most deeply moved. He went down, confident 
that if human skill could save that precious life, she 
would be spared. 

It was two hours before he was joined by the phy- 
sician. It seemed two years, he had thought and 
suffered so much in the time. 

“Well!” The ejaculation was not so much im- 
patient as it was imperative. His heart seemed to 
stop beating as he waited for the reply. 

“She is better; in a sound sleep; skin moist; 
pulse nearly right. We took it just in time; two 
hours later and it would have settled into brain 
fever.” The old man walked the floor, with his 
hands behind him; his usual fashion when in deep 
thought. 

“Yes, I think I can assure you she will recover 
from this attack, but—she is not saved. Rupert, my 
boy,” stopping abruptly, directly in front of the 
young man, “ you ought to adopt that girl.” 

« T—adopt her—why—why, she’s—” 

“I know she’s eighteen and you are only twenty- 
eight, hardly old enough to be her father, still it is 
the only way by which you can save her life.” 

“Ts it?” Hespokein a sort of dreamy fashion, 
spoke as if he were not quite sure the doctor’s words 
were true. 

** Yes, the only way. She is naturally delicate, 
poorly fitted by either muscle or nerve to battle with 
the world, which too often turns acold shoulder to 
the young and feeble. Then your mother has foster- 
ed in her such dainty tastes, that it would be wicked, 
indeed it would be downright murder, to consign her 
to the surroundings of a hireling—” 

** Hireling, my—Madeline a hireling!”” The young 
man’s face was dark with passion. 

“Peace, Rupert. Don’t get angry with the old 
man who has loved you since you were a crying baby. 
I only speak the truth. Madeline has been nur- 
tured as if she were a daughter of the old Manor, 
instead of a homeless protege, and has, of course, all 
the luxurious tastes of a high-bred girl, heightened, 
too, by her keenly esthetic soul. She would grace 
any mansion in our country. But unfortunately 
your mother made no provision for her in her will—” 

“ How do you know, doctor?” 

** Well, IL don’t know. I do not even know that 
your mother made a will; but I do know the girl is 
not aware that any provision has been made for her, 
and sensitive to the opinion of the world, which 
would soon talk coarse scandal if she remained long 

under your roof with only the servants and yourself, 
she feels it her duty to go away and earn her own 
living. And let me tell you, my boy, that girl would 
do her duty, or what she thought was her duty, if 
Satan himself barricaded her pathway. I have 
studied her closely, and I know her thoroughly. But 
she could not stand it long. Snubbing would kill 
her in a month, and with few exceptions companions 
and governesses are snubbed without mercy. You 
must adopt her, Rupert. Once let it be known that 
she is your daughter by legal adoption, and a score 
of young fellows will be after her in less than no time. 
You can marry her offin three months, I’ll wager 
my best saddle-horse against yours, and then there’ll 
be an end of the matter. Will you do it?” He 
grasped the young man’s hands and looked plead- 
ingly into his eyes. 

“Vl—Dll think about it, and let you know in— 
before long.” 

**Good! I’llrun up and take another look at her. 
By George—” which George, or who, saint or sinner, 
none ever knew, or dared to ask, forthe old man 
only called on him when deeply agitated—“ by 
George, if I were forty years younger, I’d be after 
her myself—” 

“ Dowerless as she is?” Selwyn smiled faintly as 
he asked, and it was the first smile that had flickered 
on bis face that day. 





and put it under her pillow as if it were a charm that 


pearl—but 1 am getting romantic, and a gray-haired 
doctor like myself has nothing to do with romance. 
Good-morning.” 

“A pearl!” said Rupert Selwyn, to himself, softly, 
as he fingered the shining shells that nestled in the 
dishes of green moss, “A pearl, and to the diver, 
he who struggles with the wild waves to save and 
secure it, tohim the prize belongs. My peari!” he 
whispered the words with tender pathos—“ did I not 
risk life to bring it up from the cold river, up and out 
into the sunshine? Ah, my little Madeline!”—and 
a look of ineffable tenderness settled upon his hand- 
some face—‘ the world will have to fight hard if it 
wins you from me.” And he stole on tip-toe up stairs 
to see the housekeeper, and did not come down till 
she had promised to bring him hourly bulletins from 
the sick room. 

They were encouraging from the first, and when 
twenty-four hours had passed, Madeline was report- 
ed so much better that it was safe, the housekeeper 
said, to leave her part of the time with one of the 
maids. F 

“Yes,” said Madeline, when this was first pro- 
posed to her, ‘‘O yes, I am almost well. Jennie will 
do nicely for a nurse, and I know you must need 
rest, auntie.” She also called her auntie; she had 
caught the pet name from the master. 

But if good Mrs. Benson needed rest, it was but 
little she had just then, for down stairs all was bus- 
tle and confusion, though why the master should 
insist upon having his private suite refurnished just 
then, and so magnificently, too, was a mystery to 
the servants. And why so many kinds ofcake should 
be baked just then, and all so delicately frosted, was 
a@ yet greater mystery. And all this time “pour 
Miss Madeline up stairs and sick.” 

And the master went every day to town and every 
day returned with such numerous packages, and 
some such odd ones too. What could he, a great, 
bearded man, want with a lady’s bandbox? Ah! 
there was much gossiping around the kitchen-table, 
and how it ever got ort none could tell; for surely 
there were no birds to whisper it, but a rumor did 
get out and circulate all through the village, and the 
words of the rumor were that Rupert Selwyn was 
about to bring home a wife that he had married in 
fureign parts. 

“ What's all this I hear, my boy?” asked the good 
doctor, a little querulously, as coming down one 
morning from Madeline’s room he met the young 
man, fave to face, in the broad hall. 

“All what, doctor?” 

“All this about your bringing home a wife. Is it 
truth, or only an old woman’s gossip?” 

“T hope, I trust, it’s truth, doctor.” He spoke 
fervently. 

“You do!” The gray eyes opened very wide. 

“Tdo. God willing, and I am a busband before 
another month is gone.” 

‘And Madeline!” 

** Madeline can stay here then,” he said, quietly. 
“There can be no scandal about her living here, 
when once I have a wife.” 

**But if—pardon me, Rupert, but—but—suppose 
your wife shouldn’t fancy having her here; suppose 
she should, well, not ill-treat her, though wives are 
very apt to hate their husbands’ proteges—but make 
her feel her dependence, snub her; it would kill the 
child.” 

“ My wife will never snub Madeline, take my word 
for that.” 

“No, I suppose not, nor do anything else out of 
the way. - All wives are angels till the ring is on their 
fingers, and then—” he whistled something that was 
not a psalm tune and strode away. 

Selwyn laughed heartily, and went to his room 
and tried on his wedding garments. And then from 
a secret drawer in his desk took out a tiny box and 
from the box a wedding-ring, which ring he handled 
a long while reverentiy, and even pressed it to his 
lips before he locked it up again. 

And all this while Madeline lay sick up stairs, 
hoping and praying she would be well enough to go 
to town on the appointed day. 

The second Wednesday evening came. The house 
was very still; the preparations were all completed; 
everything in perfect order; a dead calm where there 
had been brisk tempest. The master, the bride- 
groom to be, sat alone in the library, apparently ab- 
sorbed in those pages of the Church. of England 
Prayer-Book, on which are printed the marriage 
service; but though his eyes rested on the solemn 
wodrs his thoughts were wandering. And it was 
very strange, if he were going to bring home a wife 
from foreign parts, it was very strange, that, instead 
of thinking of her, he should be wishing he could see 
Madeline Milnor, the sick girl up stairs, whom he 
had not had a glimpse of for a fortnight. 

Something touched his arm lightly. He started, 
and yet the touch was light and soft and tender. 
Had it been a blow from % sledge-hammer, he could 
not have been more amazed. He started to his feet. 
Something stood close beside him, something in white, 

‘* Madeline!” He uttered the name, and put out 
his hands. It was well he did so, for in another mo- 
ment she would have fainted. 

He held her a moment to his heart, and then gently 
seated her on the lounge, and placed velvet cushions 
under her head, drew the brilliant Afghan closely 
about her, and brought her wine. 

“T am rested now,” she said, after awhile. ‘Are 
you husy to-night?” 

“So idle that I wonder Satan don’t catch me.” 

“Then I may talk to you awhile.” 

“All n—; as long as you can think of anything to 
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It was strange, when she hai 80 much to say, 
that she said nothing for full fifteen minutes. And 
when she did speak, she said first the very thing she 
had meant to reserve till quite the last. 

“Are you going to use the close carriage Te 
row afternoon, Mr. Selwyn?” 

“ You are not thinking of riding out, are you, Mad- 
eline? Remember, you have been very ill, and not 
down stairs for a fortnight.” 

“T know it, but I must go. 
ment.” She shivered. 

He drew the Afghan closer about her; then said, 
“May I ask with whom?” 

“ With the editor of ‘The News.’ I—I advertised 
for a situation as companion or governess, and I am 
to meet him to-morrow in reference to the place.” 
She gasped the words, rather than spoke them, 

“Are you tired of this home, Madeline?” He spoke 
very tenderly. 

“Tired of it, Mr. Selwyn!” And a crimson spot 
burned in each cheek, while her eyes lighted up 
with wondrous brilliancy. ‘Would an angel be 
tired of paradise? No, Ono. It has been to me the 
brightest, most beautiful home that ever a girl could 
dream of—so bright, so beautiful, that it is like fac- 
ing death to leave it.’’ 

“Then why go?” He had one of her hands now. 
The slight tingers quivered in his palm. He held 
them tighter. ‘* Why go?” 

* Because I must.” 

“ Must!” 

“Yes, Mr. Selwyn, must.” She said the words 
bravely now, nerving herself for his expected en- 
treaties that she would stay. “I promised your 
mother, who was a mother to me, too, in all but blood, 
I promised her solemnly that I would stay here till 
you returned; promised to dress the library with 
flowers every day, and make it warm and cheerful 
every night. She said it would seem so sad, so lone- 
ly to you, to come home and find only auntie and the 
servants, and everything in wrappings.” 

“And did she appro w plan of turning com- 
panion or governess?” 

Madeline hesitated. 

“JT donot think she did, at first, but afterwards, 
when we talked it all over, she saw as I do, that it 
was all there was left forme todo; she only stipu- 
lated that I should accept no situation of which you 
did not approve.’’ 

** Madeline, tell me frankly, did itnever occur to 
you asa very singular thing the—the fact that my 
mother, with all her love for you, should not have 
left you independent of situations; that she should 
not have left you her own private fortune? She 
knew I had enough.” 

“Never, Mr. Selwyn. Was it not enough that she 
took me in, a poor, haif-drowned child, with only my 
dripping clothes; took mein and cared for me all 
these years, dressing me, educating me, fitting me 
for life? What more could I expect? Ah, not one 
in athousand would have done so much for the little 
beggar child whom her son brought up at the risk 
of his life from the cold river. Most women in her 
situation would have carried me at once tothe alms- 
house or the orphan asylum. Mrs. Selwyn was a 
mother to me.” She broke down here, and, if I mis- 
take not, there were tears in the eyes of her listener. 

Atter awhile she resumed her talk. 

“ Perhaps I ought to have told you this first, before 
I sent the advertisement, but—but there was so much 
else to say, that—” 

“That, woman-fashion, you would first secure the 
place, and then, when you had had your own way, 
come to me for advice?” 

** You are not angry, Mr. Selwyn;” and she lifted 
her head and looked mournfully at him. 

** No, Madeline; since my mother approved your 
plan, I cannot be angry; but it is very painful—the 
thought of parting with you.” 

Neither spoke for a while, then he said, calmly: 

“JT can guess your reasons for thinking you must 
go, and I honor you for them, but—but—” his calm- 
ness seemed suddenly to desert him; ‘‘ but if I were 
to marry, Madeline—you, you wouldn’t leave me 
then; you would stay as the cherished friend of my 
cherished wife.” 

He felt her fingers struggling to free themselves 
from his clasp, but he only held them closer than 
before. 

“Are you going to be married, Mr. Selwyn?” The 
voice might have come from the tomb, it was so 
hollow. 

“T hope, nay, I think I may safely say that I ex- 
pect to be a bridegroom in—well, very soon.” 

“ But your wife might not love me, and then—” 

“ But she will, she must, she shall!” 

In spite of the anguish that was torturing her 
heart, Madeline could not but smile at his imperative 
sentence. But the smile faded quickly, and left her 
face pallid aud worn. 

“Affection cannot be controlled,” she said, bravely, 
after a little while; ‘‘and I feel that it would be bet- 
ter for us all, if we parted before she came. At least 
let me go to town to-morrow, and ascertain what the 
situation is, that I am offered. 1 promise not to ac- 
cept it, unless it meets your approval.” 

He did not answer, but bowed his head upon the 
arm of the lounge, and breathed quickly. 

‘*Mr. Selwyn,” she said, gently, when the silence 
became painful; ‘place yourself in my situation, 
and tell me, on your honor, would not you feel that 
you ought to do just what I feel I must?” 

* Would you feel that you must go, if my mother 
had lived?” 

“* No, I would have stayed always with her. 
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“And a not 1?” He was hardly aware ‘of the | 
warmth he threw into the words. 

* You will not, if your wife is what the wife of Ru- 
pert Selwyn should be.” 

“Perhaps you are right, Madeline; but how 
Ifind it very hard to give you up. But we will not 
talk of it any more to-night.” He changed the sub- 
ject gracefully, and for an hour discoursed of his 
foreign travels, selecting those spots around which 
he knew her keenest interest centered. She could 
not quite forget the torture at her heart, and still 
she was so fascinated that she found it very hard to 
say that “‘she must go,” even when the clock struck 
ten. 

“Yes, indeed you must. I almost forgot you were 
an invalid. No, you must not goalone; I will see 
you to your room; I have learned that you can faint 
away if you attempt too much.” And he drew her 
hand within his arm, and assisted her up stairs. 

“ Good-night, dear. - Do not let thoughts of that 
situation keep you awake. Go to sleep quickly, and 
dream pleasant dreams.” 

“Shall I dream of your wife, Mr, Selwyn?” If 
the words cost her an effort, you would never have 
guessed it, her voice rang out so clear and sweet. 

“Yes, Madeline, yes, dream of her all night long. 
You could not dream of a fairer, sweeter, more ex- 
cellent, more lovable young girl.’ He bent and 
kissed her, and turned rapidly away. * * 

** You are not near as well to-day, Madeline,” said 
the old doctor, as he stood beside her chair, the next 
morning. ‘Your eyes are too bright entirely, and 
your cheeks too red, and this pulse,”—and he took 
out his watch—‘‘ this pulse is racing like wild-fire. 
What is the matter? And what, what,” and he 
scanned her closely, “‘ what means this travelling- 
dress and cape? Are youboundonajourney? Mrs. 
Benson, where is this young lady’s night-gown? I 
shall not leave this house till I see her flat on her 
back, under yonder counterpane.” 

** But, doctor, I can’t, indeed, I can’t go back to 
bed. Iam quite well and strong again. And I must 
go to town to-day. I must, I must.” 

“You'll go to the Himalayas and climb Kunchin- 
jinga! You stir out of this house to-day, if you dare, 
young lady!” 

“ But I have an appointment, doctor.” 

“With whom? The king of terrors?” 

“ With an editor, doctor, who, who, is going to— 
who thinks he has a situation for me.’”’ 

‘If he has, let him keep it, or else come and see 
you. There,” and he portioned out a dozen minute 
gray powders, ‘‘you’ll see, Mrs. Benson, that she 
takes one every hour. And get that travelling-dress 
off her, and put her to bed and keep her quiet.” 

The next moment he was in the library. “If you 
want that protege of yours to be buried next week, 
humor her whim, and let her go to town to-day. 
What have you been saying to her to bring back this 
fever?” 

Is it back?” The young man’s face grew white. 

“Coming, like a race-horse, too. Something has 
excited her fearfully.” 

“She was told last night of my approaching mar- 
riage—” 

‘*Confound your marriage! Pardon me, Rupert, 
but I cannot speak calmly of it. I wish that foreign 
bride had been sunk in the Black Sea before you ever 
laid eyes on her. Rupert, that girl up stairs was 
meant by Heaven to be your wife. That boiler burst 
and tossed her into the river on purpose that you 
might pick her up, and bring her home, and fall in 
love with her, and marry her; and, instead, you go 
and—well, I wont call your bride bad names, for she 
isn’t to blame; but you needn’t expect I’m going to 
be family physician to your little Dutch girl—” 

“She isn’t Dutch, doctor.” And Selwyn laughed 
heartily. 

“‘ Well, French then, or Spanish, or Italian—” 

“She isn’t French, or Spanish, or Italian, doctor. 
She is just the sweetest, dearest, little American girl 
you ever knew. You’ll own it when you see her.” 

“V’lido no such thing. I’d set my heart on your 
marrying Madeline Milnor, and so had your mother, 
and—and—” the old man took off his spectacles and 
wiped them—* the poor girl loves you as no other one 
will ever love you. O Rupert, my boy, why didn’t 
you gather the rosebud that grew in your own gar- 
den? Why? What an old foolI am to ask! Did 
ever a young man do what he was expected to?” 

He replaced his glasses, and took up his hat and 
gloves, and saying only, ‘‘See that she keeps the 
house to-day,” he left. 

Five minutes afterwards, Mr. Selwyn knocked at 
Madeline’s door. Mrs. Benson opened it. ‘0 sir, 
lam so glad you’ve come. The doctor says she must 
go at once to bed, and she wont. I can’t coax her 
to. I never knew her s0 obstinate before.” 

“ Madeline obstinate! Then will the heavens full.” 
Aud he crossed the room and sat down beside her, 
and took her hands in his, and looked straight into 
her eyes. The fever spots upon her cheeks grew 
brighter and wider, flushing not only her face, but 
neck, and burning down so deeply into her veins, 
that even her fingers seemed on flame. 

‘* Madeline, the doctor says it would kill you to go 
to town to-day. But you shall not be disappointed 
in seeing that editor. Tom is an old chum of mine, 
and will do anything to oblige me. I will go over 
and bring hint back with me. He has been going to 
dine with me ever since my return. And if I do this 
for you, will you not promise to take the doctor’s 
powders, and go to bed and keep quietly there till I 
send for you.” 

*T will promise.” 
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“Then I'll go at once.” But he didn’t. He sat 


there and L held ber hands 4 and looked 8 at Ts till it 
| seemed to her she had died and wakeued up in | 


heaven. Then he kissed her and said good-by. 
* * * . * a 

** You have had a nice sleep, dear,” said Mrs. Ben- 
son, a8 Madeline, late inthe afternoon, opened her 
eyes and wondered to see it growing dark. 

*‘ But how could you let me lie solong? Has Mr. 
Selwyn sent forme? There must have been opiates 
in those powders.” 

There was in those which the old housekeeper had 
slyly substituted in the place of the gray ones the doc- 
tor had prescribed, but she knew some things which 
the doctor did not, and she was determined that the 
sick girl should sleep the most of the day. 

“Mr. Selwyn has only just returned. He says you 
may come down as soon as you feel-able. Will you 
let me dress you now? Jennie must come, too, and 
curl your hair. Wemust have you looking very nice, 
for you are to dine with the master and his friend, 
Dear me, it seems but a day since they were boys 
together ;” and with an apparently artless loquacious- 
ness the old lady so pleasantly beguiled the hour 
spent in dressing, that to Madeline it seemed hardly 
five minutes. 

“There, Jennie,” she said, at last, “a French 
hair-dresser couldn’t have done better. Now for the 
dress!” And she went to the closet and brought out 
a rich pearl-gray satin. 

“That—where did that come from, auntie? It 
isn’t mine.” 

“Whose else would it be, when I find it in your 
closet? It is one of a good many which the master’s 
mother ordered him to buy for you in Paris. I'll 
explain it all to-morrow. Now you must hurry 
down.” 

“But why wear such a costly dress to-day? And 
Iamin mourning yet.” ‘ 

“Because there is company to dinner, for one 
thing; for the other, you must ask Mr. Rupert. 
There, Jennie, pin her collar. Point lace! Ofcourse 
itis. To match the dress. Her handkerchief now. 
There, you'll do.” 

And she led her from the room and down stairs, 
and to the library door, which was opened at that 
moment by Mr. Selwyn. 

He did not seem to notice her rich dress, but took 
her hand, and said, kindly, ‘‘I am glad tosee you 
feeling better. Miss Milnor, thisis my friend Hayne, 
the editor whom you wished to see. I will leave you 
together for awhile, if you will excuse me.” And he 
withdrew. 

You advertised for a situation ascompanion, Miss 
Milnor,” said Tom, as deferentially as if he had asked 
a@ peer’s lady to accept a bouquet of hot-house 
flowers. 

“A governess,” she said, quietly. 

«But you would prefer the first?” 

“ Yes; I think I should. Iam not used to chil- 
dren.” 

“I think you would like the situation I have in 
view. Your duties will be very pleasant, and it will 
be your own fault if they are onerous. You will find 
the gentleman—” 
“Gentleman, Mr. Hayne!” 
wildly. 

‘“‘Hang my tongue,” muttered he; “it’s always 
slipping out in spite of my teeth.” 

Which is more, friend Tom, than can be said of 
many tongues now-a-days. 

‘“ Yes, gentleman, Miss Milnor. I hope you are 
not scared. Gentlemen often require companions—” 
‘But not young ladies, Mr. Hayne. Pardon me, 
but this is a serious matter to me. I could not ac- 
cept the situation of companion toa gentleman, un- 
less he were very old, very infirm—indeed I don’t 
think 1 could at all. I ought to have worded my ad- 
vertisement differently. I meant companion to some 
lady.” 

“Here’s @ muss,” muttered Tom, again. ‘“ Per- 
haps if you were tosee the gentleman, you would 
think better of it. May I not ask him in?” 

Mr. Hayne was evidently embarrassed. Madeline 
pitied him, and then he had been kind to come clear 
over there to see her. Soshe said: 

“‘O yes; there can be no impropriety in my seeing 
him.” 

The door opened and closed. It opened and closed 
again. She looked up. Mr. Selwyn stood betore her. 
«Where is he? I thought it was—” 

“Who?” 

“The gentleman who wants me for a companion.” 
She looked puzzled. 

He came forward and took her hands, and looked 
her in the face. Her eyes fell before his passionate 
glances, and her cheeks burned, as they had never 
burned with fever. 

1t is I, Madeline, who want you for a companion.” 

“© You, Mr. Selwyn, you!” She faltered the words, 
and then—then she was drawn to his heart and held 
there; held there till she had learned that she, and 
she alone, was the chosen wife of Rupert Selwyn; 
till she had learned that he had loved her from the 
day on which he saw her young face blanch with 
terror, as, mutely claiming aid, it sank under the 
dark, cold water; loved her through all those years 
of absence; loved her more than ever since his re- 
turn; and most of all now, now, when, because she 
felt it to be her duty, she insisted on leaving the 
luxurious home of her adoption, and going out into 
the wide, cold world, to earn one for herself. 

“ But you will not leave me, Gaatieg: you will not 
leave me now; now that you know my every hope of 
happiness lies in your hands; now that you know 
that my mother wished you for her daughter. You 


She looked at him 





shall see her letters to-morrow, love; they are full of 





Madeline. ‘Indeed, darting, had r hoes of a jeatoes 
mind, [might have feared you were crowding the 
son quite out of his mother’s heart. You will not 
20?” 

‘No, Rupert, since your mother wished it, I will 
stay.” 

“And is it filial obedience alone, my darling, that 
makes you consent? Say, Madeline, is there no love 
for me?”’ 

He drew her into the fall light of the room and 
looked into her eyes. I think what he saw tuere 
must have contented him, for he took her back to 
his heart and kissed her passionately, whispering, 
“my love, my love.” 

After awhile he whispered something more. She 
drew herself away, and looked at him like a fright- 
ened child, exclaiming, ‘‘O no, no, Rapert. I must 
tirst get use! to this new, sweet happiness. It would 
be too sudden.” 

“Nay, darling. Everything is ready. While you 
lay sick up stairs, auntie and I have worked below. 
We have a suite of bridal rooms fit for a princess, 
they all tell me. We have trunk upon trunk filled 
with bridal finery, and such a pantry full of wedding 
cake! Auntie would never forgive us if it moulded 
waiting to beeaten. Itissudden to you, I know; but 
we will do our courting afterwards, and you are sick 
and need a better nurse than Jennie. Will you not 
consent?” 

She said neither yes nor no, but she made no re- 
sistance when he drew her arm within his own and 
walked towrrds the parlor. Ten minutes afterwards 
and she was Mrs. Rupert Selwyn, receiving the grace- 
ful congratulations of Mr.and Mrs. Hayne, who were 
the onty invited guests, and the awkward but earnest 
ones of the servants who had idolized her; while 
auntie whispered, amidst smiles and tears, “I knew 
itallthe time. Did you think we would ever have 
let our lambkin out of its fold?” 

The wedding dinner was eaten, and part of the 
wedding cake. The minister and the editor and his 
wife had gone home, and the bride and bridegroom 
were alone in the library. 

“Show me your mother’s letters to-night, Rupert; 
please do.” 

He kissed the pleading lips, but said, firmly, ‘No, 
darling, you have had excitement enough fur once; 
besides, there is almost a trunk fullof them. But 
one thing you may see—my mother’s will.” And he 
brought it from his desk and read it to her. 

Her eyes dilated as she heard the words; for to her- 
self, Madeline Milnor, was bequeathed the whole 
private fortune of her husband’s mother, and with no 
restrictions either. ‘Had you married a North 
American Indian it would have been yours, or hal 
you been a maiden all your life. But for my mothei’s 
wish, to test you thoroughly, you should have seen 
this immediately after my return.” 

Just then the door-bell rang. 

*¢T should know that ring out of a thousand,” said 


Mr. Selwyn. ‘The doctor always jerks sharply, as 
if to say, I’ve no time to spare. Hide, darling, tur a 
moment.” 


Madeline retreated behind the silken curtains which 
had once concealed her husband, and, alone with her 
new joy, grew almost faint with ecstacy. 

A servant with bridal favors in his button-hole 
opened the door for the physician. “ How!—what’s 
all this?” he asked, abruptly. 

‘*My master, sir, is married.” 

“Married!” The doctor was almost faint with 
agony. 

* Yes, 1am a bridegroom, doctor; walk in and see 
my bride.” And Mr. Selwyn stepped into the ball 
and offered his hand. 

It was taken mechanically, and mechanically the 
doctor’s lips muttered some congratulatory sertence. 
Then he said, sadly, ‘‘ And what have you done with 
my little girl—my poor sick child?” 

“Come and see, doctor. Madeline!” 

She drew aside the curtain, and stood there blush- 
ing and trembling. ‘“ How do you like the little Dutch, 
French, Spanish, Italian girl-wife of your imagina- 
tion, doctor? 1s she not, instead, the sweetest, dear- 
est little American you ever saw?” 

“*Madeline, are you really Rupert Selwyn’s wife? 
It is indeed so.” 

The radiant face answered him better than a page 
of dictionary words. 

“Then, my child, take an old man’s blessing. Ab, 
Rupert, my boy, you have done well to gather the 
rosebud that grew in your own garden.” 

Mr. Selwyn encircled the waist of his young wife 
with his protecting arm, and said, tenderly, “And I 
do not believe, doctor, I shall ever regret that I did 
80.”’ 

And he never did! which sentence, 4las, too rarely 
ends the chronicle of wedded life, let the rosebud have 
been gathered here or there! 





<= 


NATIVE PECULIARITIES. 

The Easter Islanders enlarge their ears till they 
reach their shoulders; the Chinooks and other 
American tribes flatten their heads; the Chinese 
diminish their feet; the African tribes make saws of 
their teeth; the Nyambanas, a division of the Kaflirs, 
are characterized by a row of artificial pimplee, or 
warts, about the sizeof a pea, and extending from 
the upper part of the forehead to the tip of the 
nose; the Bachassins who have distinguished them- 
selves in battle are permitted to ornament their 
| thighs with a scar, which is rendered indelible by 
means of wood-ashes rubbed into the fresh wound; 
while in Australia, some beautify themselves by hori- 
zontal scars. 
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we have to do,” can do without seven, all told, now. 
We cannot have handsome drawing-rooms, and a 
billiard-room, without another story and French 
roof to the house, with an L. Then why not furnish 
complete, while we are about it, once for all, as such 
a house ought to be? Let’s enjoy life while we are 
young, and not live along “not fit to be seen.” 
Something will be sure to turn up: ‘‘1 saw the new 
moon last night over my right shoulder.” Don’t 
turn and twist so in your sleep now. There’s no use 
in worrying; “if they can afford it, we can.” 

This is all unanswerable, perfectly so! It is the 
women’s duty to be encouraging, and they are doing 
so. Mankind are prene to comfort themselves with 
an old saying or two, when times are blue, trade dull, 
and income don’t keep pace with outgo. We say, 
“ It’s a long lane that has no turning.” But has it 
never occurred to you that perbaps you may be on 
that very “long lane?” 

In France, it is every tradesman’s ambition, and a 
matter of home calculation which the wife shares 
fully with the husband, to secure his “sum.” This 


is the ‘word in France for a competency—for a sum of 


money from which the income shall be enough, as 
they say, “‘todo them with,” for support for life, 
with reasonable disbursements for amusements. The 
very effurt of counting the sum affords pleasurable 
excitement enough. The family live comfortably, 
pretend to no show for the sake of show; nothing is 
wasted in travelling, and consequent neglect of busi- 
ness; superfluities, with the endless expenditures for 
other people’s eyes, are totally disregarded. This 
sort of seasonable economy, as a matter of course, by 
the time middle age is reached, has secured compe- 
tency. The man has his sum; he may then leave 
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— DDI PIL PI PIII ODO IIOP I 
EXPENSES. 


Is there one subject of thought, next of course after 
the affectional, which moves in men’s minds much 
more than the subject of expenses? The making of 
“ both ends meet ’’—that homely old way of putting 
it—we apprehend, has been more of a reality, coming 
home to people’s minds, the best of them, with a 
good deal more force, for the past few years, and 
now, than it ever used to. This subject of expenses 
must always be so important, so pertinent, and so 
universally a live topic, that we hardly know how 
best to touch it, for these reasons, as well as for the 
very commonness of the thing. 

1t generally would be spoken of as concerning the 
lowly, the folks of small affairs, who have always had 
to reckon close, and count every dollar—to whom 
“making both ends meet” was not so much a mat- 
ter of prudent calculation as of dire necessity, a 
compulsion, the alternative of which was suffering 
and want, with absolute poverty for them or theirs 
grimly looming in the future. It is well understood 
by those in this community, who have ever. stopped 
to observe it, that the poor who have once been rich 
suffer more, when they come down to the needy level, 
than the class who have never tasted of this life’s 
easy abundance. The regular poor can afford to be 
poor and declare it. Their condition fits the circum- 
stance. Not so with the new come-downers. That 
terrible thing called pride is in the way. How terri- 
ble indeed itis! What sturdy struggles it begets! 
‘The battle is ofttimes even unto death. ‘“I’d rather 
die first!” How often this is uttered, when, over 
against it is nothing. after all, but the ordinary bat- 
tle of life, which is the common lot of humanity—a 
mighty ocean, surging, ebbing, flowing, unhappily to 
be navigated rudderless by a large portion of man- 
kind. 

Robert Burns’s apostrophe to economy reached 
its climax in “ten thousand blessings,” but 
specially he noted the “‘ comfortable surtout ” and 
«+ warm Shetland hose.” The dream of what is called 
luxury did never haunt his imagination, Since 
Burns’s time, it is those things called “the luxuries 
of life’? which enter and haunt the minds of people, 
and with them comes a whole train of evils to vex 
men, and the “‘ damnation of expenses.” . 

Have we not used the most expressive noun for a 
pretix to expenses in the last paragraph? Does not 
that very ugly word put just the degree and kind of 
qualification to the cost of living now-a-days? Does 
it not repeat what we often mutter to ourselves about 
expenditures? Society has been on top of a great 
wave for the last few years, and, dreading the trough 
of the sea which people must get into before they 
think they can reach that smooth water, where 
“both ends” can be met comfortably, they keep on 
wiggling e’enamost any way to stay up there in a 
false position. 

Hard work, straining, straining; a good deal of 
crash, of going to pieces, must surely come of it. 
But let us drop all metaphor, and, like sensible tolks, 
look the thing squarely in the face, asking these 
questions: Are we not spending vastly more than we 
need to, or can affurd to?—and next, are we really 
any happier than when we got along with half the 
present cost of living? 

It is almost in vain to look for the causes of the 
reckless expenses of the day; a note of warning will 
be wiser. Neither will it be gallant to blame the 
women for extravagances. The silks and the laces, 
the jewels, the camels’-hair shawls are got; the men 
folks have their spans, why shouldn’t the women 
have the coupee? Grandmother kept house with one 
girl; but times have altered, and nobody, “ with all 





his busi to a son, retiring himself to the lively 
pleasures of country life, with affluence; or, if his 
ambition dictates, and his occupation promises, he 
may continue his mercantile concerns, founding, 
may be, one of those leading houses, with fame and 
wealth abounding, establishing his family with all 
the heart can wish. This is beginning at the “little 
end of the horn,” as men should do, starting in life. 
How far otherwise it is in this country. Even young 
traders want to begin where their successful parents 
left off, in style of living. The women, naturally 
enough, fall into the same expensive train, and the 
result is, in a word, that ninety in every hundred 
fail; and women, who commence married life with 
bright hopes and joyous promises, are left, in middle 
or old age, more or less dependent upon others, or 
their own exertions. Begin at the little end, not at 
the great end, but come out at the great end of the 
horn. Know where you are. Keep down expenses; 
don’t let expenses keep you down. 





CLOCK WORK. 

The two most curious examples of clock-work— 
apart from intricacy—are the clock-lock and the 
clock-bed. The former, made by a locksmith of 
Frankfort, in 1859, consisted of a strong box without 
any keyhole at all, and which even its owner could 
not open. Inside was a clock-work, the hand of 
which, when the box was open, the owner placed at 
the hour and minute when he again wanted to have 
access to the interior of the box. The works began 
to move as soon as the lid was shut, and time alone 
was the key. The clock-bed was the invention of a 
Bohemian, in 1858, and was so constructed that a 
pressure upon it caused a soft and gentle air of 
Auber’s to be played, which continued long enough 
to lull to sleep the most wakeful. At the head was a 
clock, the hand of which being placed at the hour 
that the sleeper wished to rise, when the time ar- 
rived the bed played a march of Spontoni’s (sponta- 
neously) with drums and cymbals, enough to rouse 
the Seven Sleepers. 





YANKEE PRONUNCIATION.—An accomplished 
American lady, at a party in London, recently, was 
taken to task by a blowsy ccckneyess, who scattered 
her h’s in all directions, for some mispronunciation. 
“You must consider,” said the fair Yankee, ‘‘ how 
short a time I have heard English spoken. Of course 
my native tongue is Choctaw, and if my dress and 
behaviour are not comme i/ faut, think how short a 
time it is since I wore nothing but paint and feathers, 
and always came into a room with a war-whoop.” 
Madam Britannia looked a little shocked and puz- 
zled, but her good nature came to the rescue, and 
bursting into a great hearty laugh, she said, ‘‘ Well, 
my dear, don’t be hupset about it; we’re hall one 
flesh and blood, and I’m sure you’re as white as hany 
of us.” 





GRINDSTONE GRIT.— George Haven, a Frenchman, 
of East Douglass, whe bas been employed by the Axe 
Company, in one of their grinding shops, for the last 
fourteen years, died last week. A post mortem 
showed that his lungs were filled with grindstone 
grit, which in some places had collected to such an 
extent as to be quite hard. It is seldom that a man 
lives in this employment so long. 





A CHARITABLE NOBLEMAN.—The death of the 
Earl of Brownlow is announced in England. The 
deceased was worth a hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds a year, and used to ask thirty or forty poor 
people, who were invalids like himself, to spend the 
winter with him at Madeira, he paying all the bills. 

BROKEN AT LAST.—‘‘ Well, mother, the fountains 
of the great deep are broken up, at last.” 

* What do you mean, Tommy?” 

‘* My trousers have got a hole in them—that’s all.” 








fashion and Gossip. 


Tue EsTERHAZY JEWELS.—The celebrated jew- 
els of Prince Esterhazy were sold by auction in Lon- 
don on the 29th ult. The ornaments were broken 
up into “ lots,” but the jewels all remained in their 
original settings. We should infer, however, that 
they were bought in most cases by jewellers, and will 
no doubt be manufactured into more tasteful and less 
cumbrous forms than those in which the ostentatious 
pride of their late owner delighted. The amount 
realized by the sale was in all £37,760. A magni- 
ficent aigrette, sold in 18 lots, brought £7990. A 
sword and scabbard with between 2000 and 3000 fine 
brilliants, brought £5541. The decorations of the 
sword-belt produced £5344. One lot consisted of a 
single stone ‘17 carats bare,” which was the gem of 
the collection, and was finally knocked off at £4000. 
The celebrated pearl uniform was sold as follows: 

“The Hungarian uniform of rich Genoa velvet, 
completely embroidered with splendid oriental pearls, 
consisting of a coat, undress, with sleeves richly em- 
broidered with fine pearls, pearl buttons, and loops, 
£128. A shell-jacket, literally covered with pearls, 
£520. A silk waist-belt, covered with pearls, the 
pantaloons, of cloth, embroidered with fine pearls, 
£630. The pelisse, or ‘dolman,’ completely covered 
with most elegant embroidery of fine large oriental 
pearls; on the sleeves alone are nearly 10,000 pearls, 
many of them of large and exquisite orient, £870. 
The complete uniform fetched £2175 10s.” 

Paris SPRING FASHIONS.—A Paris correspond- 
ent writes :—In the fashion for spring, flowers appear 
to play a grand and important part. The patterns of 
the silks at the house of the Compagnie Lyonaise are 
almost universally flowered. The costumes are gen- 
erally short. One of the models consists of a short, 
loose jacket, ornamented with rich jet embroidery. 
The bottom is cut out square behind and before, and 
extends in a long point on the side. The sleeves are 
open. 

The fullowing toilet is well entitled a robe de prin- 
temps: The dress is of green silk, of that tender and 
charming shade so suited to youth and to pretty 
blondes. The skirt, without a plait, extends behind 
in a long train, opens in front a little on one side, 
over a breadth of the same color, terminating at the 
bottom by a flounce. The open skirt is fastened to- 
gether at this place by a buckle and a little scarf 
that passes to the waist. The corsage is cut square 
in the neck, and has large Greek sleeves lined witb 
white silk and bordered by a broad ruche. The 
toilet is completed by a rich lace puff, buttoned with 
emeralds, which (if possible, I suppose,) are also car- 
ried down the entire front of the dress. The lace 
sleeve, made in the style of Henri III., is likewise 
buttoned with emeralds for its whole length. The 
art of the great dressmaker does not stop at the form 
of thé dress, as a fine perfume of essence of violets 
lends to this robe de printemps a fragrance like that 
of the early woods. 








Cost oF CASHMERE SHAWLS.—An English paper 
says: The best Cashmere shawls, the long shawls 
with plain ground, crimson, purple, blue, green, or 
yellow—green are best—never cost less than £135 a 
pair, and are never sold singly. The next kind, or 
square shawls, much more frequently imported into 
Europe, are either loom-worked or needle-worked, 
needle-worked being the more original, and they cost 
from £30 to £50 in the Punjaub, without freight or 
interest or profit to the importer—little facts which 
we commend to the attention of women who think 
they can buy the best Cashmere at £15 or even £10 a 
shawl. What they do buy is either an imitation 
which never was in India at all, or a Delhi shawl, 
very good in its way, but no more approaching a 
Cashmere shawl in beauty than in durability. A 
man might lie on heather in a black Cashmere for 
twenty years, and it would be as perfect as on the first 
day, while every imitation whatsoever will die out. 

A DINNER INTERRUPTED.—The New York Home 
Journal says:—We heard of a curious little affair 
which took place up town recently. It seems that a 
gentleman, well-known in society, gave a large din- 
ner-party, to which he invited both Jadies and gen- 
tlemen. The dinner was served in the most elegant 
style, the table-cloth, we are told, being of white vel- 
vet, and the china, glass and silver of the most mag- 
nificent description. Soup was served, then fish, and, 
just as the waiters were preparing to bring on the 
third coarse, and while the host was relating a very 
interesting story, in which he was the hero—the fold- 
ing doors were suddenly thrown open and a man 
walked in, and, advancing to the host, laid his hand 
on his shoulder, and said, in a voice loud enough for 
all to hear, ‘I am the sheriff, sir, and have a war- 
rant for your arrest.” We pause here, leaving our 
readers to imagine the scene which ensued. 

HOME AND FoREIGN Gossip.—At one of the 
masked balls in Paris, an American lady appeared as 
an Indian princess, in a feather dress, with a long 
feather hanging from the top of her hair, which was 
arranged in genuine Indian style, and she wore a 
large ringin her nose.-——False lips, made of pink 
India-rubber, which are attached to thin lips ina 
manner which deties detection, and which give a 
pretty pouting appearance to the mouth, are much 
worn by New York ladies.——A female seminary was 
recently started in Salt Lake City, which succeeded 
very well, until the principal eloped with and mar- 
ried the whole school——A marriage project between 





Prince Charles of Roumania and the Princess Marge- 
ret of Savoy, and grandchild of King John of Saxony, 
is spoken of.——The actresses in Germany are all 
marrying noblemen.——A sexton in New York avers 
that he has swept up two bushels of bugle trimmings 
tm the pews and aisles, this season. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THRILLING ADVENTURES OF DANIEL ELLIS, the 
Great Union Guide of East Tennessee for a period 
of nearly four years, during the Great Southern 
Rebellion. Written by himself. Containing a short 
Riography of the Author. With Illustrations. 
New York. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Frank- 
lin Square. 1867. 


This is the record of a devoted man, who, for four 
years, sacrificed rest, night and day, and all theught 
of safety, for the good «f the Union cause. In his 
capacity of “ guide,” he was éxposed to constant dan- 
ger, and an arrest, to him, would have been eqniv- 
alent to death; yet he gave himself freely, and in his 
book are evidences of a zeal that bas no superior in 
the annals of the service. The book abounds with 
accounts of thrilling adventures and hair-breadth 
escapes, that curdle one’s blood to read them, know- 
ing their truth, and lead us to almire the couraye 
and fortitude that could 80 persistently demonstrate 
themselves amid such terrible fortunes. He does 
justice to all those who were prominent helpers to 
the Union cause, and fully portrays the rebel atroc- 
ities. The vook is splendidly printed and illustrated. 
For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

CHRISTIE’S FAITH. By the Author of “ Mattie: a 
tray,” ‘‘Carrie’s Confession.” etc., ete. New 


Vork. Harner & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin 
Square. 1867. 


This is a reprint of an dingly int: ing tale 
of low life, in the highest degree sensational, but 
superior to most books of a like character. There 
are incidents of the most thrilling description, and 
mysteries dark and bloody; but amid all, the story 
of a sweet love is seen, meandering through it like a 
thread of silver, or the song of a bird in a storm, 
ending with a happy denouement, of the truly con- 
ventional character. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 
BLACK SHEEP. A Novel. By Fdmund Yater, an- 

thor of “Land at Last,” _—— the Rod,” 

“Broken to Harness.”’ etc. Ke New York, 

a & Brothers, Publishers, Franklia Square. 








This reprint forms No. 286 of Harper’s “‘ Library of 
Select Novels,” and is a story of great power, illus- 
trating high and low life, refinement and deprav- 
ity, in the Old World. The interest from beginning t» 
end is intense, and the dramatis persone are depicted 
with great vividness by the anthor, who enact their 
various scenes with a life likeness that renders the 
scenes very actual. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 





A QUEER WAGER. 

The English are famous betters. A French paper 
(the French are always poking fun at John Bull) 
gives the following singular bet at Brighton, between 
Sir John and Lord Ch——. The first, who is 
@ very small man, bet the other, who is a ton of a 
man, that he could carry him twice around the hip- 
podrome. A large number of ladies and gentlemen 
attended, to witness the proceeding. 

When the giant and pigmy met, the latter said: 

“Now, my lord, I am ready. Take off your 
clothes.” 

“What! strip myself? You don’t mean it?” 

“T bet to carry you, but not a particle of your 
clothes. Come, let’s proceed. It wont do to disap- 
point these ladies and gentlemen.” 

But my lord was inflexible. He blushed at the 
bare thought of showing himself in the thin costume 
of Venus emerging from the waves. So the referee 
decided that Sir John had won the bet. 











BURYING ALIVE. 

A horrible case of burying alive is reported to have 
occurred in Jacksonville, Illinois. A beautiful young 
lady of seventeen, engaged to be married, was found 
in her bed, one morning, to all appearances dead. 
Several physicians examined the body, and pro- 
nounced her 80. She had taken chloroform for her 
teeth, and there seemed no possible doubt that the 
dose had been a fatal one. She was buried. A few 
days since, her relatives, being about to remove to 
another State, desired to take the remains with them. 
They opened the coffin, and were horror-stricken to 
find the corpse turned over, both hands full of hair, 
and the clothing torn to shreds. Chloroform had 
placed her in a deep trance, from which she awoke to 
find herself in her coffin and her grave. 





BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE.— There is a pe- 
culiar feature of this publication, which perhaps al/ 
have not observed. It would be presumptuous for 
us to attempt to make known the fact that there is 
such a publication as ‘‘ Baliou’s Monthly Magazine.” 
Yet when we comment on the April number (which 
lies on our table) we are imparting bona tide news to 
our readers. Except from its gereral make up, title 
page and cover, it bears no semblance to its prede- 
ceasurs, Every number of the ** Ballou’s” is some- 
thing new to the reader, besides being complete in 
itself. None tire of it, but eagerly devour its con- 
tents, and anxiously await the arrival of its successor, 

Pontiac Gazette. 





Our PorRTFOLIO,—Our self-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a bandy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
oftice for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 





$1.50. 
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O, I'm a weaver, sang b 
And his voice rang out i 
I'm weaving the web of 
With a woof of joy, and 
My noiseless shuttles ur 
For the work of Time ts | 


As springtime weaves in 
Patterns of gold with azu 
Then gems them o'er wit 
Invitingly set for the be: 
And lavishes on the mo: 
All that Is bright, and al 


So, when I weave for yo 
T lavish my gifts with cu 
The wealth of gold, the 

The blue of love, sweet, 
1 twine together in the . 
And spread it out for th: 


But when for age my sh: 
‘Mong tresses of brown, 
I mix, here and there, t!. 
Which have lain unuse: 
And the joy-wreathed 
Must needs be finished | 


And all the distorted an 
The tangled ends and br 
The work of tears, and - 
Ere the web is done mu | 
But my heart is hard, a: 
O'er the dull gray web » 


Yet moved at times to » 


I spread out the web w! 
By the magic of joy, w! 
And smile to see the ag: 
Loving and long, throu. | 


And joy to note a stran,. | 
On the wrinkled face li) 
When the dream is swe: 
Is seen again in the old: 
Or after long years, wh 
Where a gem has been | 


Thus age on age my eh... 
While men are born, g: 
Untiring still in my cen 
In days of sunshine, or 
Weaving the threads 0° 
With a woof of joy, an’ 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SONG OF TIME. 


BY ISABELLA MILLER, 


Late correspondent of the ** Waverly —_— under 
the signature of* isa oP Fe Add 


O, I’m a weaver, sang busy old Time, 

And his voice rang out in a dirge-like chime, 
I'm weaving the web of many a life 

With a woof of joy, and a warp of strife: 
My noiseless shuttles ingly run, 

For the work of Time is never done. 





As springtime weaves in her carpet of green 
Patterns of gold with azure between, 

Then gems them o'er with cups of pink 
Invitingly set for the bees to drink, 

And lavishes on the morn of the year 

All that is bright, and all that is dear; 


So, when I weave for youth the bright strands, 
I lavish my gifts with careless hands; 

The wealth of gold, the crimson of joy, 

The blue of love, sweet, modest and coy, 

1 twine together in the carpet sweet, 

And spread it out for their dancing feet. 


But when for age my shuttles I ply 

*Mong tresses of brown, so cunning and sly, 
I mix, here and there, the threads of gray 
Which have lain unused from day to day; 
And the joy-wreathed web in youth begun, 
Must needs be finished in brown or dun. 


And all the distorted and twisted shreds, 
The tangled ends and broken threads— 
The work of tears, and grief, and sin— 
Ere the web is done must be woven in. 
But my heart is hard, and I shed no tears 
O’er the dull gray web of wasted years. 


Yet moved at times to a softer tone 

By a strange, wild pity, all my own, 

I spread out the web where the roses grew 

By the magic of joy, when life was new, 

And smile to see the aged eyes gaze 

Loving and long, through the tear-dimmed haze. 


And joy to note a strange light beam 

On the wrinkled face like one in a dream 
When the dream is sweet, and the fairest face 
Is seen again in the olden place; 

Or after long years, when crossing a plain 
Where a gem has been lost, one finds it again. 


Thus age on age my shuttles I ply, 
While men are born, grow old, and die; 
Untiring still in my ceaseless work 

In days of sunshine, or cloud, or murk; 
Weaving the threads of many a life 
With a woof of joy, and a warp of strife. 
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Hiss Anderson's Right Hand. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SILENT PARTNER: OR, THE PRIDE OF 
THE FAMILY,"’ ETC., kTC., ETC. 





CHAPTER V. 


T the same time that the dim, 
dusty, lumbered cabinet-shop 
witnessed the earnest con- 
ference of the young lovers, 
Miss Anderson’s pet parlor 
. madearich framework for a 
tableau of a different sort. It 
i was an octagon room, and 
furnished with a richness of 
taste which might have serv- 
ed Cleopatra. Dark purple 
hangings, looped from ala- 
baster pillars twined by a 
vine in dead gold. The car- 
pet, on which the foot left no 
sound, one rich dark web of 
purple velvet, with a border 
of gold in the Greek paitern. The divans—there were 
but two chairs in the room—were of sumptuous yel- 
low satin, with gold and purple trimmings. A chan- 
delier, aglitter with amber and amethystine drops, 
shed a suft radiance over the few but costly gems of 
art; a superb landscape, an Lialian scene, with all the 
gold and crimson glories of their wondrous sunsets 
blazing down on a vineyard in the distance, anda 
dimpling glimpse of the blue Mediterranean, with a 
white sail flitting through the purple mists. A statue 
of Zznobia, and one or two groups from mythological 
subjects. These were all, except the flowers which 
hung their odorous breath over costly vases, blos- 
somed richly from gilded baskets, and trailed their 
bright petals along the windows. 

Seated on the central divan was the mistress of the 
house. She bad left him a moment admiring a new 
picture, and laid aside her dinner dress. She knew 
it would not harmonize with the parior into which 
she admitted but a privileged few. The stately draw- 
ing-room was for the outside world. Only those upon 
whom she desired to make a profound impression 
were admitted into this her charmed circle. There 
she was now, her fine form set off by a gold-colored 
silk, with waves of frothy lace rippling here and 
there. The rubies were gone, and amethysts and 
diamonds were in their place. A gold arrow, gem- 








studded, glistened in her hair, treo lets on her wriata. 

She meant to dawn upon him royally, and she suc- 
ceeded. The young man passed his hand across his 
eyes, as if to shield them from being dazzled. Miss 
Anderson smiled, a soft glow overspread her cheeks, 
her eyes shone with an unwonted tender light. 
She looked at least ten years younger than at the 
dinner-party. She motioned Ray Dexter to the seat 
beside her. 

“And now,” said she, “ for a little rest, after that 
tiresome dinner-party. Poor Mr. Atherton was in 
such a flutter of delight it was almost ludicrous. What 
a contrast is dear little Amy to them both.” 

“ She is indeed; a sweet flower among brambles,” 
answered Ray, sinking down upon the luxurious 
divan, and glancing about him with a delicious, 
dreamy consciousness of his fitness for and enjoyment 
of such rich surroundings. ‘‘ My dear Miss Anderson, 
what superb taste you have shown in getting up this 
room. I fancy Iam in an eastern palace, and that 
you are Zenobia or Cleopatra.” 

Miss Anderson smiled upon him. There was a 
passionate tenderness, a hungry longing in the half- 
veiled eye, which startled the youth, already vain and 
arrogant. 

“By George!” exclaimed he, inwardly, “ what’s 
the use in waiting for Amy? I verily believe I might 
win Miss Anderson herself. She looks superbly to- 
night!” 

* You are silent and dreamy, Ray. Tellme your 
thoughts. I hope you need no assurance of my in- 
terest and friendship.” 

“Thank you, I am very much honored by it. You 
have indeed been alwaysa kind friend. I scarcely 
can analyze my thoughts; your beautiful room and 
you yourself have made me half suspect Iam ina 
fairy dream. I never saw you look so magnificent, 
Miss Anderson.” 

She smiled proudly, and then sighed. 

**You must save your compliments for sweet little 
Amy. The girl is shy with me, as she must not be 
who is some day to be your wife, Ray.” 

“Nay,” said Ray, stealing a covert glance into her 
face, * perhaps it will never be. Stranger things have 
happened.” 

“Ah, but this must be. Surely, Ray, you have not 
quarrelled?” 

“Ono, not at all, but—but—” 

“There is no other?” exclaimed Miss Anderson, 
with a swift look of alarm sweeping across her face. 
“ Ray, Ray, you have not been so rash!” 

Ray looked a trifle discomposed. With lowered 
eyelids he answered, slowly: 

“Twill be advised by you, Miss Anderson. Next 
to yourself there is no one I care so much for as for 
Any.” 

She was lost in deep thought, and scarcely heeded 
the import of his speech. 

*T am glad to have this opportunity for a long talk; 
I have been wisbing for it for some time, Ray. You 
know how keenly I am interested in you; how much 
I have always cared for you. I wish you would speak 
freely and tell me your plans.” 

* My plans?” echoed Ray, in some surprise. 

* For a settlement in the world, you know. Your 
studies are all ended, as far as teachers can help you. 
What have you decided upon, a profession?” 

** To tell the truth,” replied Ray, a little nettled at 
the cool business tone, ‘I have not yet considered 
the matter.” 

**But you surely have some wish. Which way 
lies your taste?” she said, eagerly, “to what pro- 
fession ?” 

The indolent coxcomb shrugged his graceful shoul- 
ders. 

“T haven’t much fancy for either, orany. It’s a 
great mistake I wasn’t born rich.” 

There went a flash across her eyes, and she spoke 
quickly: 

“ But you will be rich sometime, Ray.” 

‘Thank you for the prophecy. If it comes I shall 
enjoy it—say for instance a parlor like this, and a 
mistress of the house as beautiful and royally attired 
as you. I think I was born with a keener enjoyment 
of such things than most people. My parents must 
have been fastidious and luxurious people.” 

She caught her breath a little nervously. 

“But I wish you would try and think. It isa 
man’s place to select some work andaim. Women 
must wait and meekly accept what comes to hand, 
but a man can choose and carve his own destiny. I 
want to help youin the matter. How do you fancy 
following in Mr. Dexter’s steps? He spoke of it the 
other day, that there was room for you in his office.” 

“That dry, musty, intolerable law!” ejaculated 
Ray. 

** Medicine, then? there are many great and hon- 
ored physicians,” urged she, in wonderfully meek and 
patient voice. 

“To be running around at the beck and call of 
every snuffy old woman and dirty youngster! 
Horrible!” 

“ But you will not like the pulpit?” 

Ray’s laugh rang out musical and clear. 

* Just fancy it, Miss Anderson. Can you transform 
me into a meek-faced, solemn-visaged minister in a 
white neckcloth and black surplice?” 

Miss Anderson’s sigh floated off in his laugh, while 
she said, coaxingly: 

*« But what will it be, Ray?” 

“Sure enough,” said the young man, lugubriously, 
** what will become of me, loving my ease and all dear 
luxuries so well, if that annuity fails, as it may any 
day, I suppose. If you would only marry me your- 








self, Miss Anderson,” he said, with sudden audacity, 
fixing his bright dark eyes on her face. 





“She tried to bear it unfalteringly, but there was a 
little gasp in the breath, a stern clenching of the lip, 
a quiver of the eyelid, ere she returned, calmly: 

“ You are insane, Ray. Do you know how old I 
am?” 

“ [ know that you are superb to-night—that you 
always exert a subtle fascination over me—that you 
are incomparably beyond the young ladies I meet.” 

Miss Anderson's two white, shapely hands were 
locked across her heart. She scarcely lifted her eye- 
lids at all, while she replied: 

«You shall have my fortune, Ray, and marry Amy 
Atherton, and [ will always remain your true and 
faithful friend.” 

“You are too generous,” exclaimed Ray, even his 
selfish heart touched by a white pallor on her face, 
suggestive of stifled anguish. 

“Have you spoken to Amy plainly?” asked the 
lady, presently. 

“TJ don’t think I have. But it is well understood. 
I think there is no question about her sentiments.” 

And Ray smiled complacently. 

“No, I suppose not,” answered Miss Anderson, 
with another sigh, though her glance was full of 
proud admiration as it wandered across his graceful 
figure and handsome face. ‘ But you ought to speak 
to her. There should be no uncertainty whatever.” 

“Then you wont take pity on me yourself?” said 
Ray, looking into her face with a curious enjoyment 
of its evident agitation; “it would be hopeless for me 
to try to win your love?” 

What a white fire flamed under the pallid cheeks! 
How the lips crimsoned till they were almoat of as 
vivid a glow as flowing blood. And ’neath the lowered, 
inky lashes the eyes glimmered fiercely with passion- 
ate tenderness. Ray saw the purple lines under the 
delicate nails of the clenched hands clasped across 
her breast, and marked well the strained, agonized 
chord in the voice which answered: 

* Be quiet, Ray! Do you think I am a woman to 
make myself a laughing-stock in the sight of all the 
world? Do you think, though there were no other 
slightest impediment, I would give people a chance 
to say, ‘There is a poor silly fool who has cheated 
herselfinto believing it is herself, and not her gold, 
which has won a husband young enough to be her 
son?’” 

“Who need care what the world says?” said ‘Ray. 








| face ‘preseed to the carpet in a wild abandonment of 
grief. 

“OI cannot bear it, I cannot bear it!’ cried she. 
“It is killing me to crush down this wild yearning 
for him—this terrible secret is killing me. I long so 
to fling myself at his feet, to rain my wild tears, my 
passionate kisses upon him. O Ray, Ray! if you 
could only understand! But I will nottell you! No, 
I will nevertell you. You lookup tome now. Ican 
see it. Isvar before you as some grand, powerful, 
superior nature. Let me hold the place while I can. 
You must marry the girl, but if she wins your 
thoughts away from me, I know that I shall hate 
her!” 

She lay there grovelling in anguish, then sprang 
suddenly to her feet with a short, bitter laugh. 

‘“« This is a new role fur Serena Anderson! Pshaw! 
lam nervous and fvolish. Shall I shrink now? Shall 
I yield to weakness at this late hour?” 

She went to the salver, poured out a glass of wine 
and drank it hastily. It was growing upon Miss 
Anderson, to steady her nerves in that way. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tue taxidermist made his appearance in a few 
days. A voy different looking man from the former 
occupant of the cabin by the lake. The hermit had 
worn long gray locks straggling down bis neck, and 
avenerable beard. His garments, too, had been of 
primitive fashion—a long, loose cloak of dark woollen 
cloth, a tunic of blue flannel, belted about his waist, 
and a wide-brimmed straw hat, had usually been his 
attire when bovering around the banks of the lake, 
or strolling along the pastures. 

Max Steinberg, as be gave his name, was not only 
a younger looking man, but of entirely different ap- 
pearance. His short, closely-cropped hair was glossy 
and black as the raven’s wing. He wore a jetty 
moustache, and his brisk, cheery manners were in as 
marked contrast to the shy, retiring habits of the 
hapless hermit, as his jaunty shooting-costume and 
velvet skull cap were at variance with the former’s 
costume. 

‘You are welcome to the cabin,” said the owner 
of the lake pasture, with a smile, in answer to his ap- 
plication; “ and I shall consider it a favor if you live 





She turned upon him, almost choked by contending 
passions. 

‘* Ray, Ray, don’t you love Amy Atherton? Don’t 
you care for her at all?” 

“ Faith, I don’tknow. To-night, here in this room, 

T am half dazed. Iam only thinking how magnifi- 
cent you are, Miss Anderson.” 

, She rose hastily from her seat, and began pacing to 
and fro, the rich golden satin folds trailing behind 
her on the carpet. When she came back to him, her 
face was calm again. 

“ Ray,” said she, ‘‘I do like you very much. You 
know it, or you would not have dared to speak to me 
in that way. I think I am the best friend you have 


were a pretty, winning child, and Mrs. Dexter brought 
you here very often. I learned to love you then, and 
have never changed since. I have, as you know, no 
family ties of my own. I have no wish or desire to 
marry, and somehow all my aspirations and hopes 
have been given to you. I wish you to have this 
fortune of mive, and there is but one way for you to 
win it. I am glad she is a good and pretty girl, this 
little Amy. I want you to marry her and be happy. 
And yet I sball be inexpressibly thankful if you do 
not let her drive me from your affections. I grasp 
greedily at the faintest straw which shows that you 
have any admiration or affection for me. I am wild, 
hungry, famishing for your love, Ray. O, never, 
never be cold and careless toward me! It is so little, 
so very little that you can give, at the best. But you 
are to marry Amy. Yes, I see by your eyes that you 
think this is an extraordinary speech. And it is. 
But I am an extraordinary woman, and you must 
make allowance for that. Ray, Ray, 1 would die 
here at your feet before I would lose your affection or 
your respect.” 

“Asif that were possible!” said the young man, 
even his selfish nature touched by the smothered 
passion of her voice. 

And he took the white, jewelled hand and kissed it 
twice. She gave a little nervous shudder (it was the 
right band), and drew it from him. 

“And now, Ray, I think we understand each other 
and are content.” 

**¥ suppose I ought to be,” answered Ray, dubiously. 

**You know I give you my sulemn promise to re- 
main unmarried. Then the fortune must go toAmy, 
and you will marry her. I will take her here as 
mistress the very moment she is your wife, and you 
are both to live with me—with me always,” she con- 
tinued, eagerly. 

*“T’ll speak to Amy to-morrow,” returned Ray, 
promptly; ‘ that consoles me, if I am to see you here 
always. You will wear that dress for me, wont you, 
when we come to this room?” 

Miss Anderson smiled graciously, and presently 
brought in a tray heaped with delicacies, and served 
him with her own hands. And presently, congratu- 
lating himself upon his importance and golden pros- 
pects, Ray Dexter took bis leave. 

Miss Anderson stood just as he had left her, in her 
royally-furnished room, full half an hour, bolt up- 
right, with set teeth and motionless eyes, and limp, 
down-falling arms. Then su‘idenly she flung herself 
passionately upon the floor, the golden satin crushed 
heedlessly, the arms stretched forward as if to grasp 
some help and support, and the white, anguished 





had in the world, ever since you were a boy. You- 


there p bly, and redeem the uncanny name the 
place has gotten.” 

“ Parbleaun!” answered the taxidermist, speaking 
with a foreign accent, and shrugging his shoulders, 
“I fear not molestation for myself. Whosbould wish 
harm to such a poor devil as me? and surely no rob- 
ber couid expect booty among my stuffed birds and 
reptiles! I take the place with thanks. Yet will 1 
look up one strong lock for the door, and my good gun 
shall be charged always.” 

And whistling merrily he went his way to the 
cabin. He had it presently transformed into a cosy 
habitation. The board floor was covered with nat- 
ting; one side was filled with tidy shelves, the other 
bad two respectable engravings, one a scene on the 
Rhine, a village in the distance, which every one took 
to be the native place of the taxidermist, because the 
only time that his eye grew grave and wistful was 
when it turned that way. It soon became a chosen 
resort for the villagers, especially the young people, 
who found the romantic walk fitly culminating in the 
bit of aroom, swiftly filling up with interesting relics 
that no one else had dreampt of looking for. He had 
fitted a tree in ove corner, and as fast as his speci- 
mens were obtained, they were mounted upon it. 
There they were—lookirg, every one, so true to life 

‘it seemed any moment the heteruvgeneous flock might 
lift their wings and fly away—from the tiny hum- 
ming-bird to the heron and crow, some in the attitude 
of flying, some pecking at the tiny wing, and others 
with open beak, just in the act«f devouring a care- 
fully preserved beetle, or a great gold-powdered moth. 
There was also a limb—the especial delight of the 
ladies—trimmed gayly with vverlasting flowers and 
red rosebuds, on which fluttered every fairy-winged 
butterfly that had ever been seen in the place, and 
a great many more, indeed, than the oldest settlers 
suspected as regular summer visitors. The collection 
grew swiftly, and every day the attraction tbither 
increased; for Herr Max. as he called himself once, 
and thereby set the example for all the rest, was 
always ready to give a welcoming smile, and it was a 
bitter disappointment, especially to the children, if 
they came thither and found the door loeked, which 
happened ‘i<4vently, since so much time was neces- 
sarily required in collecting his specimens. He found 
it out after awhile, and had his hours, like any law- 
yer or physician, when he made it a duty to be ready 
for visitors. The owner oi the cabin was especially 
delighted with him, and chuckled over his success 
in dissipating the horror which bad enveloped the 
place. Pevple forgot to shiver, even when they came 
down the pasture along the bank, in the very shadow 
‘of the white cross which marked the grave of the 
murdered hermit, and sometimes passed it by and 
never heeded it at all. Not, perhaps, without rea- 
son, for the taxidermist had planted a luxurious v.ne 
in the rich mould at its base, and carefully trained it 
to cover the arms of wood. Only on his own side, 
| however; that which faced the lake gleamed out 
as white and startling in its boldness as at first. 
Something like three weeks from the day of Mr. 
Atherton’s dinner-party, the taxidermist might have 
been seen—while the early dew yet hung on the 
foliage, scattering its pearly shower over him as he 
brushed a!eng—walking swiftly over the pastures, 
disappearing presently in the tlue green shadows of 
the cedar grove. He had his gun on his shoulder, 
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his game-bag swung at his back, and the never- 
absent specimen box was buckled around his waist. 
Nevertheless, he paid no attention whatever to the 
stir of life amidst the waving branches, the clear, 
joyous call of birds, the whir of insect, or the flutter 
of broad-winged butterfly taking its morning sip 
from the freshly-opened flowers. With eyes down- 
cast, and lips set gravely and thoughtfully, he strode 
on until he reached a little cluster of pines standing 
on a rise of land overlooking the Creyton farm. Here 
he paused, leaned against the trunk of a tree, and 
eyed sharply the open pasture before him, across 
which ran the foot-path worn by Charlie Creyton and 
his young apprentice, as they went to and fro from 
the farmhouse to the shop. , 

The village was hidden, nestled in the valley be- 
low, and there were but three other farmhouses in 
sight, from whose chimneys the white columns of 
smoke curled upward in snowy wreaths. The tax- 
idermist looked long and wistfully toward the brown 
roof of Creytun farmhouse, and sighed more than 
once, with none of that cheery brightness on his face 
which the townspeople seemed to think its insepa- 
rable trait. 

Presently his eye caught a glimpse of two figures 
coming through the barn-yard gate. He knew Char- 
lie Creyton’s straight vigorous form even at that 
distance, and guessed that the short stout boy lagging 
behind was the apprentice. He watched them along 
the pasture, half-smiled as Charlie vaulted over the 
bars; and when they had disappeared from sight he 
drew a long sigh of relief, 

They have gone,” said he, aloud. And shoulder- 
ing his gun, he went swiftly forward toward the 
farmhouse, passing around the barn, and making a 
good deal of noise as he opened and closed the barn- 
yard gate. 

Mary Creyton, in her neat calico dress and spotless 
collar, her smooth, glossy hair and meek, pensive 
face, came tothe open door and looked out. The 
taxidermist set his gun against the gate-post, swept 
off his skull-cap in a respectful bow, and came forward. 

“T have been wandering in the woods, and am 
faint. Might I beso bold as to ask for a glass of milk?” 
said he. 

Mary Creyton’s eye had taken a swift inventory of 
his person. “The taxidermist, who draws so many 
visitors to the cabin, without doubt,” commented she, 
and answered aloud, in her sweet, steady tones: 

“Certainly. Ican give you coffee, if you prefer. 
My son has just taken his breakfast and gone to the 
village. Walk in, please.” 

He threw off his game-bag and came in at once, 
glancing around the neat, inviting kitchen, almost 
teeling a pang at its cheery home-look. 

“I beg you not to allow me to intrude. I stop 
myself but ashort mile from here,” said he, sitting 
down in a chair, and trying to steady his brain from 
the whirl of agitating thoughts which rushed upon 
him. 

“Yes,” answered Mary Creyton, ‘(I knew you at 
once. You are quite famous in the place, so that 
one might recognize you without ever having seen 
you before. I hear wonderful stories of your birds 
and butterflies. I am quite proud of the honor of 
this visit. You must really allow me to give youa 
breakfast.” 

As she spoke she went quietly to and fro, dusting 
the crumbs from the snowy tablecloth, setting the 
coffee-pot over the fire, and peeping once or twice 
into theoven. The taxidermist followed every move- 
ment, although he seemed absorbed in the landscape 
spread out from the window before him. She went 
out of the room, to a little milk-room in the rear, and 
he heard her serene voice in conversation with the 
girl at work there over the butter. 

As he listened, this man who called himself Max 
Steinberg brushed his hand across his eyes, and two 
scalding tears fell upon his cheek. The hospitable 
woman returned with a bowl of cream and a tiny pat 
of fresh butter, set a plate at the table, clinked a sil- 
ver spoon into the cup and saucer, and turned to him, 
her blue eyes lighted up with pleasant enjoyment at 
the ity of the i 

“Tam so glad I baked chicken pie for Charlie to 
carry for his dinner. Now I have one all ready for 
your breakfast. Come and sit down now.” 

The man could scarcely refrain from falling down 
at her feet, but he rose, stumbled forward, and 
managed to get into his seat, for all his blinded eyes. 

“You are too generous, madam. D. you serve 
every vagabond who comes along in this style?” 
said he. 

She laughed cheerfully. 

“The vagabonds do not come this way, nor care 
for milk or coffee. They go to the village bar and ask 
for poison. Shall I give you the cream? or perhaps 
you will prefer to pour it yourself.” 

“No, Ono! Let me have it all from your hands. 
You may well imagine what a treat it must be, this 
orderly breakfast, and dainty laden table, with a neat- 
handed lady to preside. We men are such bunglers, at 
our best.” , 

“Yet I hear about the admirable neatness and 
graceful arrangement of yourcabin. Let me help you 
to one of these roasted potatoes. Charlie always wants 
them in their jackets.” 

She helped him bountifully, and went away for an 
extra addition of jelly. While she was lost in the 
depths of the closet, her guest dropped knife and 
fork, and stared about him like one in adream. Never- 
theless, he did justice to the meal. He took care for 
that, knowing it was best reward for her kindness. 
But at length he turned away from the table, and, 
despite his best efforts, his voice was husky as he 





“Are we safe from intrusion, kind lady? I have a 
word for your ear.” 

Mary Creyton arched her neck and looked at him 
as haughtily as it was possible for one of her meek 
spirit. = 

“Sir,” said she, making a movement toward the 
door. 

He flung out a deprecating gesture. 

“Wait a moment, I pray you. I was in California 
a long while—I was the intimate friend of George 
Livingstone. He told me toseek you out—to give 
you a message.” 

It needed no more to detain her. Mary Creyton 
sank down in the nearest chair, and turned her blue 
eyes upon him, wild with anguish and grief. 

“Theard his story. I came here prepared to be 
angry and harsh in my rebuke, but, madam, dear 
madam, you have disarmed me. There is a cruel 
mistake; it is not in your nature to be so hard and 
pitiless with him.” 

“Hard and pitiless!” echoed Mary’s indignant 
voice, and then she fell into a wild burst of weeping. 

Her companion trembled from head to feet, sharing 
her distress and grief. 

“T found, to my surprise, that you had even ignored 
his name; that'no one in the town seemed to know 
of your relation to him. Everything, in fact, is so 
different from what he imagined, that I am puzzled.” 

“You knew him—you were with him!” wailed 
Mary Creyton. “0O, did he never repent his cruel 
desertion of the mother of his child? Did he send 
me no repentant word—no message of tenderness to 
the one who gave him her whole heart—who bore 
uncomplainingly the scorn and contempt of the 
world for his sake—for his sake? Had he no love 
left?” 

“Good heavens! madam, if ever there was a man 
whose whole heart went out to a woman, it was 
George Livingstone!” 

She wrung her hands, and her wet eyes flashed. 

“Look at the circumstances. See me here, dis- 
honored in the sight of the world. Look at my boy, 
who dreams not of his father’s identity, and dare to 
tell me that!” 

“Madam,” said the taxidermist, in a stern, wrath- 
ful voice, ‘‘ there has been devil’s mischief made be- 
tween you two. I guessed it before. I tell you a 
truer hearted, more passionately loving husband than 
George Livingstone never breathed. He wept his 
tears of anguish at your very name. Of all the rest 
of his miserable experience this only had power to 
stab to his heart—that the woman he adored turned 
away from him in scorn, refusing to share his exile, 
to soothe his sorrows.” 

“Turned away from him!” repeated Mary Crey- 
ton, slowly; “‘ why do you mock me?” 

* Let us talk no more thus blindly. I can tell you 
just what diabolical toils wound around him, for he 
told me everything. It was a secret, his union with 
you, because his uncle favored another girl, and he 
wanted time to bring him around. He acknowledged 
with bitter remorse that there was his first, but, he 
declared, his only wrong to you. Yet he meant it 
kindly. _He was sure he could trust to his uncle’s 
generous kindness, if only he was able to convince 
him of the folly of the other alliance. And some one 
who feigned the truest friendship urged him on. 
There came the woful quarrel with young Raymond, 
who was desperately jealous of poor George, and who 
insulted him in every way that opportunity allowed 
him. It seemed he had followed George, and wit- 
nessed your frequent meetings. George was sure that 
he suspected the truth, and was stung to frenzy by 
it. Raymond did his best to bring on a quarrel, but 
only when he flung out hints against you, succeeded 
in goading the poor fellow into turning. Well, that 
miserable day came. Raymond was more unbear- 
able than ever, and George, in a towering passion, 
turned upon him, and uttered those threats, before 
half a dozen witnesses, which were used afterward as 
such potent weapons against him. 

“Do you know the rest? I find utter ignorance 
in the town; noone seems aware that it was Ray- 
mond’s death which sent George Livingstone away— 
a murderer and vagabond on the earth.” 

“1 know—do I not know?” groaned Mary; ‘ was 
it not that the terrible story might be hidden forever 
that I consented to endure this shame—to forego my 
claim? I promised her that no one should dream 
George Livingstone was father to the child that was 
soon to be born into such a cloud of misery, if only 
his father might go free of this woful crime—if he 
might be spared the judgment of the law.” 

“Ha! I thought so!” exclaimed her listener, spring- 
ing to his feet; “ poor George! poor George! The 
same devil’s agent came to both. Listen to me; 
George Livingstone was guiltless of Raymond’s blood. 
The hot-headed boy fell by his own rash fury. He 
struck at George, there in the woods, with the butt 
of his gun, forgetful that it was charged, and dropped 


_dead at his rival’s feet, shot by the ball from his own 


gun.” 

Mary Creyton stretched both hands upward, while 
the hot tears poured over her face. 

“* My God, I thank thee!” 

“Hear me still further. That same fiend was at 
hand, rushed forward lamenting the youth, and ac- 
cusing George of having murdered him. His indig- 
nant refutation was met by the scathing declaration 
that nothing would make the world believe it. That 
she herself had been drawn hither by the angry 
voices, his threats, the peculiar relation between 
them, all would be black proofs which no one would 


the evil advice. He hurried away, only meaning to 
remain until the worst had blown over, and then to 





disbelieve. Stunned and bewildered, George took | 


return and confess everything to his uncle, and take 
you before the world as his wife. He dashed offa 
frantic, hasty letter, and gave it to those crafty hands 
for delivery. Speedy answer came to his hiding- 
place; a letter, in your handwriting, which drove 
him to madness. You heaped pitiless, burning re- 
proaches upon him; you refused to hear another 
word, or take another look from one who had become 
abhorrent, detestable, hideous in your eyes. Bestill, 
dear madam; I know you never wrote it. O, if poor 
George could have believed it! It was managed with 
the wily skill of a Lucifer. Stung to madness, George 
took the first ship for California. Yet with coolness 
came the desperate hope of your relenting. He wrote 
twice, six times in all, at different intervals, but 
never, never a word came back from you. She wrote 
several times, with hypocritical professions of sym- 
pathy and friendship, representing you as hard and 
obdurate, and his uncle severely angry. What won- 
der the poor fellow dove deeper into the wild sierras, 
and, goaded by the restless anguish within, made no 
pause until he was familiar even with the most un- 
frequented peaks of the Rockys?” 

Mary Creyton had risen from her chair, and stood 
before him like a stony statue, but for the wild, 
agonized eyes never losing a single expression of his 
face. . 

“And he is dead now!” moaned she, with white, 
shivering lips. ‘ He died in those far-off wilds.” 

“That is another lie. She concocted the whole; 
the letter was of her own devising. O that she-wolf! 
I tell you he came back, poor weary-hearted man, 
Pining for but a glimpse of your face, he came back. 
Hist you! you know about the hermit? Mary Crey- 
ton, that hermit was George Livingstone! Now an- 
swer me, who murdered him?” 

The wild, fierce, flaming look was lost on Mary. 
The glazing eyes saw nothing, but the words he spoke 
hissed and shrieked into her ears, turning her dizzy 
and faint. She dropped down into a chair, and her 
head fell forward to the table. The taxidermist 
poured out a glass of water and gave it to her drop 
by drop, with shaking hands and terrified face. She 
revived presently, and burst into a relieving flood of 
tears. 

“Omy George! my martyred George!” sobbed she. 

“Yes, that is my cry day and night. Woman, he 
was the dearest friend the world gave tothe poor 
taxidermist. We roamed together over those won- 
drous sierras. We hunted up the manifold riches 
and mysteries of that golden shore. We shared each 
other’s thoughts and woes. Why am I here? Be- 
cause, on my bended knees, I took an oath to avenge 
his wrongs, to right his good name, to punish the 
pitiless hand which haunted him even to death.” 
The man’s broad chest heaved, his eyes flashed, 
though the tears poured down his cheeks. Mary 
Creyton stretched out her hands to him. 

“God bless you! O, if I had known that he was so 
near! if he had only come to me! O horrible, tor- 
turing thought!” 

“‘ But not so hard to bear as what you believed be- 
fure? Tell me that, or I shall repent this revelation. 
You thought him a murderer, a reckless deserter of 
all that should hold sacred to man. You believed 
him dead and buried in far California. Is it worse to 
know that he isi t, and sleeping beneath the 
cross yonder by the lake?” 

“No, no. You have lifted away the heaviest woe. 
I can tell my boy of his father now, and never blush. 
I say again, God bless you!” . 

“And you will keep silence, and give me help, if I 
should need it?” 

“IT will,” she answered, solemnly. 

At that moment the girl was heard approaching 
from the milk-room. The taxidermist rose hastily, 
made a respectful bow, and retreated. 








CHAPTER VII. 


A FEw days afterwards there was quite an aristo- 
cratic party at the taxidermist’s cabin. Miss Ander- 
son had city visitors, and they had expressed a wish to 
see the romantic spot, and the good-natured hero of 
the town. They were rowed across in a gilded pleas- 
ure-boat, and landing, found a group of young people 
collected around the cabin door. . : 

Conspicuous among them, as, indeed, he always 
was wherever he went, was Ray Dexter. Miss An- 
derson beckoned to him, and he was proud to obey 
the summons, and transfer himself from the ordi- 
nary group of towns-people, to the elegant circle of 
aristocracy. Yet Miss Anderson’s penetrating eye 
saw a cloud on his forehead, and was not unmindful 
of the tiny pout on Amy Atherton’s pretty lip. 
The taxidermist stood in his doorway, and bowed 
his acknowledgment of the honor vouchsafed to his 
humble dwelling. Miss Anderson scarcely looked at 
him, and indeed seemed a little nervous and anxious 
to avoid any direct encounter with the taxidermist. 
For while the others entered and admired the fine 
collection, going into raptures over delicately-tinted 
butterfly and fairy humming-bird, their stately host- 
ess lingered on the bank, gathering up her trailing 
skirts from the grass, and swinging the costly Paris- 
ian toy which served her for a sunshade. She drew 
Ray Dexter aside, and asked, earnestly: 

“ What is the trouble between you and Amy, Ray? 
I see there is a cloud.” 

Ray curled his lips. 

“The young lady chooses to be capricious. I will 
| not coax her, but let her play her game out. I fancy 





While she spoke, her eye wandered to a group of 


| young girls among whom Amy stood. At that mo- 
ment Charlie Creyton came to view, turning the 
row of alder bushes which fringed the banks. 

Amy saw him, and almost unconsciously to herself, 
a glad light flashed into her eyes, arich, warm glow 
broke over her face. She was in the mood to betray 
the sentiment, and walked to meet him, with a 
proud, defiant glance backward toward Ray Dexter. 

The latter bit his lip. His vanity was most suscep- 
tible of any sentiment. 

“ Confound that base-born meddler!” muttered he. 

Miss Anderson swept a scathing glance toward the 
pair. 

“Do you mean that she has any thought of him!” 
exclaimed she, in a tone of intense, concentrated 
wrath. 

Ray could not bear to acknowledge to Miss Ander- 
son, of all others, the mortifying repulse his suit had 
met. 

“ He is trying his best, at all events,” answered he, 
with an attempt at carelessness. 

The hand, daintily gloved in pale primrose, was 
clenched so wrathfully that the delicate kid split the 
whole length of the palm. She held up the hand— 
it was her right—and glowered at it a moment with 
a lurid look in her black eyes, which made even Ray 
Dexter shrink. Then with a contemptuous laugh, 
she tore it off, and flung the glove over the bank into 
the water; after which, she walked deliberately 
across the open space between them, and took Amy’s 
hand in hers. 

“Come, my little Amy,” said she; ““why are you 
wasting your sweet presence in this desert?” 

The freezing, contemptuous glance fell upon Char- 
lie Creyton, yet seemed to ignore his presence. Amy 
did not move. 

There was a little closer compression of Miss An- 
derson’s scarlet lips, an icier gleam of the chilly eye, 
and then she spoke in a tone of grave authority. 

“Come over to your proper sphere, child. Do you 
not know a woman who stoops is undone?” 

It was Charlie’s eye which flashed now. Her mean- 
ing could not be mistaken, and it sent the hot blood 
tingling through his veins. He clenched his hand in 
impotent wrath. It was a woman, and there was no 
redress; but woe unto the man who had dared to 
stand within reach of that brawny arm, and stab 
such a thrust! 

Amy’s loyal heart sent the angry blood seething 
into hercheek. She dropped a ceremonious courtesy. 
“T beg youto excuse me, Miss Anderson, especial- 
ly as you have such good company yonder. Charlie 
dear, I want you to show me that crow’s nest you 
told me about.” . 

And facing around, with her back rudely to the 
great lady, brave little Amy slipped her hand into 
Charlie Creyton’s arm, and said: 

“Come, Charlie, I never enjoy walks with other 
people as I do with you.” 

Miss Anderson stood a moment gnawing viciously 
at her under lip, then walked slowly back toward the 
cabin. Amy, trembling in every limb with angry 
excitement, drew Charlie away toward the bank, and 
glanced furtively at his face. It was a little paler 
than usual, and filled with wistful sadness. 

“Amy,” exclaimed he, passionately, ‘‘ my brave, 
generous little Amy, is it true that I shall drag you 
down? Sooner would I take my place here in this 
gory grave under the cross. Jt would kill me to 
know you would have to bear many such thrusts as 
that for my sake. Havel been selfish and ungen- 
erous?” 

“Nonsense, Charlie,” returned Amy, the tears 
coming toher eyes. ‘ Don’t mind that disagreeable, 
haughty, authoritative woman. ‘She is bound up 
in Ray Dexter, and he’s been telling tales, I suppose. 
I don’t see why she don’t m*=ry him herself. I nev- 
er knew she was quite so hateful.” 

“1 understand her allusions,” repeated Charlie, 
his broad chest heaving; ‘‘ but if a man does his best, 
and bears bravely what he cannot help—” 

* Your worst is better than Ray Dexter’s best. 
Don’t think any more about it. I tell you I am proud 
of your love; that I will not give it up for forty for- 
tunes,” interrupted Amy, impetuously. 

**My own precious Amy! No, no, you will not re- 
pent. In the sight of Heaven I feel myself able to 
make you glad and happy, to cherish you with the 
fondest and most watchful care! O Amy, I will 
made you happy.” 

“Of course you will. Have Inot perceptions of my 
own? Dol not have good reasons for admiring your 
chivalrous, generous cherishing of your mother? 
Think of her trials, and see what a cheerful, sereve 
face she wears for all its sadness of the past. Then 
look at my poor, worried, tortured, burden-bound 
mother, with her worn, aged face. Do I not xe 
wherein lies the difference? Charlie Creyton, I 
choose to be your loving, happy wife, and no other 
man’s cowering slave. And now consider the ques- 
tion settled; I told Ray Dexter the same yesterday. 
I am going to let all the world see that I prefer you 
above any other. I want you to tell your mother 
of it.” 

** And your father?” quened Charlie. 

Amy caught her breath a little nervously, but re- 
turned, stoutly: 

‘Yes, and my father. I meant to tell him this 
morning, but he was in a savage humor, and poor 
mother looked so frightened and distressed, 1 let him 
go away from the breakfast-table without saying a 





| she isa little ashamed already.” 

“Ido not understand you. Is it a mere lover's | 
quarrel? Somehow, there is a defiant look on her | 
| face which I do not like.” | 


word. I have despised myself for a coward ever 
since.” 

“You are no coward. You are the bravest, dear- 
est, sweetest little heroine—” 
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“Now, Charlie, you needn’t be foolish.” And 
Amy’s grave face was dimpling again in smiles. 

Over beneath the tall oak before the cabin door, 
Miss. Anderson was furtively watching them, her face 
growing grimmer and darker. She cleared it, how- 
ever, with a careless smile, as the gay party came 
fluttering from the cabin. 

‘OQ Miss Anderson, why don’t you come in and 

see? He is such an agreeable man, your taxider- 
mist, and the collection is really a treasure. But I 
dare say you have visited him a great many times.” 
Miss Anderson did not contradict the assertion. 
The party of townspeople were also taking leave. 
Among them was Mr. Bradley, the coroner. As she 
saw him, a sudden spark leaped into Miss Anderson’s 
eye. She glanced again at the couple in the distance, 
and a cold sneer flitted across her lip. 
Slowly, and evidently with the utmost carelessness, 
she sauntered to the cabin door, and glanced within. 
The taxidermist was stooping over a hawk he had 
been mounting. Miss Anderson began poking with 
the ivory tip of her sunshade in the dust before the 
cabin door, when Mr. Bradley answered her nod of 
recognition, by coming to her side. 

They talked some little time on casual themes, and 
while she talked, the lady drew idle figures on the 
ground with the sunshade. Presently she moved a 


building, running her novel pencil in wavy lines, to 
make a vine. From out the little crevice the ivory 
nib flourished a little strip of tinkling metal, and 
flung it almost to the feet of the coroner. 

Alert and watchful always, and especially at this 
place, Mr. Bradley darted upon it. 

“ Why, what is it?” questioned Miss Anderson, 
with a clear, rich laugh. 

It was a narrow strip of German silver, with a little 
fine tracework for border, and two neat holes for 
screws. There were also letters, initials, rudely 
traced with some pointed instrument, but clear and 
distinct, “C.C.,” below the words ‘ Colt’s patent,” 
and the number “ 61,230” stamped evidently with a 
branding iron. 

“It looks like the marking-plate of a cane or um- 
brella,” observed the lady, indifferently. ‘‘ How long 
has it lain there, I wonder?” 

“‘Itis the marking-plate from a pistol,” answered 
the coroner,in a suddenly fierce tone, “ and it has lain 
there unnoticed, since the night of the hermit’s 
murder.” ~ 

Miss Anderson turned her horrified eyes upon him. 

“You don’t mean it! O, how you frighten me, 
Mr. Bradley. And to think I should have discovered 
it.”” 

“It is a providential revelation!” said the coroner, 
solemnly. ‘Now we are likely to get at something 
we can follow; 61,230. To find a pistol with the other 
portions bearing that number.” 

‘- What were the initials?” asked Miss Anderson, 
peering fearfully into the hand which still held the 
fatal evidence. 

“*O. 0.’ They are a little peculiar,” added she. 

Mr. Bradley groaned. 

**Q—Charlie Creyton! Charlie Creyton!” 

“Good heavens! you don’t suspect any one in 
town?” whispered Miss Anderson. 

‘IT am forgetting myself!” said Mr. Bradley, re- 
covering his wits. ‘I have no right to call names on 
mere suspicion.” 

**T should be sorry to think it was he, though Iam 
very angry with him,” went on Miss Anderson, mus- 
ingly. ‘ It is really unprincipled and wicked in him 
to try to cajole and win over a simple, innocent girl 
like Amy. But then poor Squire Ned’s will threw 
the snare around her. Yet he knows the bitter op- 
position of her friends, that she is really engaged to 
another. O, it is shocking, such early depravity. 
Mr. Bradley,” added she, suddenly waking up from 
her abstracted manner, “‘ don’t follow up the clue. 
And O, don’t bring my poor, little, innocent sunshade 
into the affair.” 

While she spoke, she moved a step away, and trans- 
ferred the silk and ivory toy from the right hand, 
which had held and guided it to its important dis- 
covery, to the other whose dainty glove was still 
intact. 

Once again she stretched out the slender delicate 
member, and stood looking down upon it with that 
sawe singular glowering, that eerie mingling of ex- 
ulting pride and icy horror. Then she joined the 
group gathered before the cross. Her visitors were 
hearing for the first time the story of the murder. 

The taxidermist came out, and hovered in the rear. 
His voice made them all start, when he broke in up- 
on their conversation. 

“It’s a little singular and odd coincidence, that 
the vine I planted to cover the cross, will only grow 
on this side. Do you see, not one leaf or tendril creeps 
‘over the side toward the lake?” 

All went round to examine, even Miss Anderson, 
and she placed herself on a direct line from the cross 
to the distant windows of Lakeville, glanced from 
one to the other, and flung out that white, shapely 
right hand, a-glitter with diamonds and rubies, with 
a nervous shudder, as if to cast it from her. 

But she was quite herself when she drew Ray Dex- 
ter aside, as the remainder of the party were seating 
themselves in the boat, and demanded of him exact- 
ly what Amy Atherton had said to him. 

Ray was terribly loath to answer, but the imperi- 
ous eye held him, and he told the truth. 

Amy had declared that she loved Charlie Creyton, 
and meant to marry him. 

Miss Anderson laughed contemptuously. 

** She is a little tool. Nevertheless, Ray, you shall 











; wa her,’’ said she, and walked majestically into 


little nearer the door, and more to the right of the: 


the boat, shook out her fleecy skirts, spread her sun- 
shade, and entertained her visitors by her brilliant 
spirits all the way across the lake. 

Meantime Ray Dexter, thoroughly disturbed from 
his usual complacency, walked slowly back from the 
boat-landing toward the group of young people wait- 
ing for Amy Atherton, whostill lingered in the back- 
ground, talking earnestly with Charlie Creyton. 
“Go and bring Amy here, Mr. Dexter,” said a 
laughing maiden. ‘Tell her we are going home, and 
shall leave her to walk alone if she keeps us waiting 
much longer.” 

Ray shrugged his shoulders. 

“ If she chooses such company, leave her to enjoy 
it. For myself 1 am not over-particular, but I really 
cannot stoop so low as that.” 

“Amy, Amy!” called out Fanny Drake, a pert, 
giddy maiden, secretly a warm admirer of Ray Dex- 
ter, and a fervent aspirant for a place in Miss Ander- 
son’s coterie. 

And as Amy and her companion moved slowly to- 
ward them, she added, with a toss of her foolish head: 
. “It’s all Amy’s fault that we have that cabinet- 
maker at our heels. I, for one, protest against it.” 
“Why, Fanny,” retorted a generous companion, 
* you know that Charlie Creyton gains every one’s 
respect wherever he goes.” 

“J side with you, Fanny,” exclaimed Ray, raising 
his voice as Charlie and Amy advanced, so that he 
knew very well they must hear his words. “I agree 
with you entirely that there is a limit to all things, 
and that we owe it to ourselves to keep out all un- 
worthy, base-born interlopers from our circle. If 
Amy must choose such a companion, let us leave 
her to walk her way alone.” 

As he spoke, he put himself by Fanny’s side, and 
led the way swiftly in the path toward the village. 
Fanny was only too flattered and delighted. She 
gave an imperious gesture to her younger sister, who 
followed with her escort. The rest hesitated a mo- 
ment, and looked at each other dubiously. They 
were sorry to grieve Charlie Creyton, but not yet 
ready to incur the displeasure of Ray, the lion of 
the young men, the favored guest of the great house 
at Lakeville. They stood vacillating a moment, then 
followed after Ray and Fanny. 

Ray cast back a triumphant glance, and exulted 
inwardly. 

**Miss Amy is well punished. I fancy she will be 
less capricious when I see her again.” 

Amy stood a moment, following them with angry, 
indignant eyes, hardly daring to glance into her 
companion’s face, for she knew he comprehended the 
whole movement. 

His face was deadly pale, and his eyes flashed, but 
he spoke sorrowfully: 

“O Amy, this is but the beginning. Donot go any 
further until you have counted the cost.” 

“I do not care for them. I despise and detest 
them!” cried out Amy, vehemently. “If all the 
world stood on their side, and you were here alone, I 
should stay with you.” 

“ Heaven bless your generous heart! O Amy, may 
you receive such a reward as you deserve. For my- 
self, their shafts fall harmlessly. I can throw them 
off as I would a child’s pelting arrow. I will go with 
you to the road. As soon as you have spoken to your 
father, I want to take you to my mother. My dar- 
ling! if only 1 might save you from the trial of that 
interview, when you must brave, I fear, the most 
bitter anger.” 

“Tam able to bear it,” answered Amy, “and I 
have the consolation of knowing that my mother’s 
blessing follows me. But it may not prove so grave 
an ordeal as we anticipate. You know how terribly 
alarmed I was about my apron. It has all blown 
over, though I never hear any allusion to the fatal 
affair without feeling as if my face betrayed the most 
palpable guilt.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is all ended, though I cannot 
understand it. I certainly wonder that more active 
measures have not been taken. It is a terrible mys- 
tery. I get bewildered trying to fathom it—to detect 
a motive.” 

“Don’t talk about it, pray. I don’t allow myself 
to think of it. Iam only thankful that the excite- 
ment has died out.” 

Little dreamed either how speedily and threaten- 
ingly the revival of that excitement was coming. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Amy went home, nerved to the desperate mood 
required to meet her father’s anger, and determined 
to explain clearly her determination to abide by the 
lover of her own choice. She found her mother alone, 
however. A note had arrived but a few minutes be- 
fore for Mr. Atherton from Miss Anderson, and he 
had obeyed its summons with proud satisfaction, 
and rolled away in the stately barouche, almost too 
important and dignified to condescend to give his 
wife an explanation. 

“Miss Anderson wishes to consult with me on an 
important topic. Of course! of course! I always 
told you my judgment and sagacity would one day 
be appreciated. Undoubtedly she wishes my advice 
about some investment. She is acute and sensible, 
remarkably sensible! in fact, I may say the only wo- 
man of my acquaintance whose character has any 
depth at all. Maria, Ido wish that you would see 
that my clothes are in better order. The dust is an 
inch thick on this coat. Give it a good brushing; 
and put some cologne on that handkerchief. You 
don’t say you’ve used that whole bottle! Never 
| touched it! that is likely! who has, then? When 





did you ever know me to use cologne? And O dear! | 





my black kids, where can they be? Look in that | 
sack coat. No? then in the light overcoat, or the 

satin vest. Was there ever a man so tried? In the | 
name of common sense what is a wife good for, if | 
not to look after these things? I shouldlike to know 

what you do with yourself all the time I am slaving 

at the bank? If you could only learn to have a little 

faculty, but I suppose it’s no use to hope for it. O, 

you’ve found one glove in the pocket. Where have 

you dropped the other? I shall have to take these 

purple ones. Will you be so good as to get that coat 

brushed, or must I come to it?” 

This was the tirade mumbled, or sneered, or shout- 

ed all the while the lord of the mansion was dress- 

ing for his call. And the poor, frightened, nervous 

wife hurried from one thing to another, secretly in 

agony all the while, because she was made aware 

by the odor, that the coffee was burning instead 

of roasting on the stove,and yet not daring to go 

to it, was left all in a flutter of perturbation and 
distress. 

Amy guessed what would be the result of the in- 
terview with Miss Anderson, and coaxed her mother 
away to bed, meaning to spare her the first wrath of 
the storm, knowing so well her fither’s habit of vis- 
iting upon that meek, unoffending head whatever 
anger might have been aroused, though from never 
80 remote a cause. She sat up herself to let him in, 
her sweet face steeled to a desperate bravery. But 
when be came, he gave her one withering, annihi- 
lating glance, snatched the lamp fromh ber hand, and 
walked up stairs, leaving her standing discomfited. 
She began to weep softly, and then burst into a ner- 
vous laugh, and crept softly to her bed. 

Only a little while, and she heard a low murmur 
from the chamber on the other side of the hall, swell- 
ing louder and louder till the voice was downright 
savage and snarling. She raised herself from her 
“pillow and listened, as she had often done before, 
with burning, indignant eye, and sickened, aching 
heart. That was one of Mr. Graham Atherton’s pet 
traits, to spend an hour or two in venting all the low 
spite, and ill temper, and smothered evil of the day 
upon the innocent and hapless victim who was tied 
tohim by more wearing fetters than the chain of 
slavery. Then, having satisfied his spite, the ‘ clever, 
jolly, good-natured fellow,” as he was known among 
acquaintances in town, would turn over comfortably 
on his pillow, and fall into a sweet and placid slum- 
ber, while the poor, weary wife, stabbed through and 
through by his harsh words and deadly sarcasm, 
would lie shedding her noisel tears of bitterness, 
and counting the slow, dragging moments until 
morning ushered her into another day of drudgery 
and care. 

“Cowardly! contemptible!” ejaculated Amy, wip- 
ing away the hot flood of tears rushing to her eyes; 
“why did he not visit his wrath upon me? He knows 
she is in no way connected with the matter. Poor 
mother! poor mother! O, how horrible, this disgust 
and anger which I cannot help, toward my own 
father.” 

She confronted her father in the morning at the 
breakfast-table, with a face as stern as his own, and 
the poor, frightened wife looked from one to the oth- 
er, and could scarcely hold back the tears from roll- 
ing down her cheeks, as she poured out the coffee in 
the midst of that chilling silence. 

Amy made no attempt at eating her breakfast, but 
composedly drank her coffee. Mr. Atherton never 
allowed anger or any other emotion to interfere with 
his enjoyment of a good meal. He waited, therefore, 
until he had finished his last cup of coffee, and push- 
ed back his plate. He did not roll up hisnapkin and 
restore it to the ivory ring. Graham Atherton was 
never guilty of so orderly an act as that. He could 
afford to be careless, because a patient slave followed 
around to remove boots from the middle of the floor, 
hats from sofa, chair and table, newspapers, pens, 
knife, pencils, from every possible out-of-place spot 
where he chose to drop them. But he pushed back 
his plate, rose from his chair, and said, in astern, 
short tone, turning his ireful face upon Mrs. 
Atherton: 

“Madam, have you delivered to this promising 
daughter of yours the message I gave you?” 

Mrs. Atherton moved her lips, but was too agitated 
to make her words audible. . 

Amy spared her further attempt. 

She began to tell me something, but I would not 
listen. When I am at hand myself, I prefer that 

you should tell me what you have to communi- 
cate.” 

“ Really, your majesty is very condescending! what 
royal manners you have acquired! You took lessons 
probably of that beggarly mechanic, Mary Creyton’s 
bastard son,” sneered Mr. Atherton, 

The fire leaped into Amy’s eye, the bot crimson 
flashed over her cheek, yet she mastered her anger. 

“You may forget that you are speaking to a lady, 
and your own daughter; but I will try to remember 
that you are my father,” said she, in clear, cold ac- 
cents. 

Her poor, weak mother looked over to her, mar- 
velling at this brave show in the girl she had known 
hitherto as timid and shrinking as herself. She did 
not understand how Amy’s love for Charlie Creyton 
had changed the girl into a woman, and imparted, 
likewise, some of his brave, steadfast spirit into her 
own. 

“I wish you would remember that you area lady, 
and not make me blush at your low tastes, your dis- 
reputable connections,” exclaimed Mr. Atherton, 








angrily, yet quailing a little before those steady eyes, 
| for he wasa coward at heart, as are all domestic 
tyrants, try them when and how you will. 


“ Explain yourself,” said Amy, ‘‘if you please.” 

“You know what I mean well enough; none of 
your airs, girl! I am ashamed of you. If any one 
but Miss Anderson had told me, I should have de- 
clared it a foullie. Amy Atherton, don’t you know 
that you are to marry Ray Dexter?” 

“Father,” answered Amy, her voice faltering for 
the first time, ‘have you any real love for your 
daughter? If you have, do not seek to drive me in- 
to this marriage which I abhor and detest.” 

“You do not love Ray? Why, I should like to 
know? Every girl in town will envy you. You 
yourself were pleased enough with him until this 
villain, this base-born cur, in some strange way 
which passes all our comprehension, cast his spell 
upon you.” 

“Itis the spell of honest manhood. I grant you 
itis rare. Ido not blush for my love for Charlie 
Creyton, father. I shall never marry any one elre, 
and all threat or persuasion ia worse than ueeless,”’ 
said Amy, still calmly, but her voice growing hoarse. 

“ You think you are sure of the Livingston fortune, 
but you are prettily mistaken. You can tell that 
villain he will be balked of his booty. Miss Andeis n 
told me last night that she should certainly have 
married, but for her wish to give to you and her fa- 
vorite friend the fortune she now enjoys. She 
assured me that in case of your refusal to marry Ray, 
she should at once accept a proposal still waiting for 
her decision, and without any compunction, cut you 
off entirely from that magnificent estate.” 

“T wish she would! From the depths of my heart 
I wish she would!” ejaculated Amy, fervently. 

Mr. Atherton tore around the room likea madman. 

* Poor worm! miserable fool!” shrieked he. ‘I 
tell you it shall not be. If I have to bind you hand 
and foot, and drag you to the minister, you shall 
marry Ray Dexter.” 

“Is this a heathen country to allow such things. 
But even there I should protest against it. I should 
refuse to soi] my soul with vows I could never keep,” 
returned Amy, steadily, but her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“I will break that obstinate temper of yours!” 
muttered Graham Atherton, setting his teeth, vic- 
iously. ‘It is you,” he added, turning to his trem- 
bling wife, with # withering glance, ‘‘it is you w)o 
have taught this ungrateful girl her willfalness and 
obstinacy. I will teach the pair of you who is mas- 
ter and ruler of this family.” 

“Spare my mother any senseless reproaches,” ex- 
claimed Amy. “If I had not possessed a different 
spirit from hers, 1 should long ago have been cring- 
ing at your feet.” 

“Where you shall yet be, foolish, perverse child! 
Do you think what a proud and enviable position 
you spurn? Recall all the luxury and grandeur of 
Lakeville, and then think of a poor farmhouse, and 
a husband who must blush every time he refers to 
his parents.” 

“A true man need never blush, except for his own 
sins and short-comings,” answered Amy, proudly, 
“and Charlie Creyton’s character is as stainless o8 
mine.” 

“Amy Atherton, I swear you I will not let you 
throw yourself away upon that base wretch. There 
are two years yet before you can marry without my 
consent. I will lock you in your chamber. 1 will 
tie you down—and hold you back. You shall never 
marry him!” 

“ Woll, sir, I cannot help that. Ican bear it better 
than to live amidst the luxurious splendors of Lake- 
ville, with Ray Dexter and Miss Anderson.” 

‘1 told Miss Anderson that you should marry Ray 
on the 5th of the next month. She has already, 1 
presume, sent orders, a8 she promised, to New York 
for a bridal outfit. You will keep that promise of 
mine. Mark my word, miss, you will keep it, and 
thank me for saving you from the wretchedness of 
your own desires.” 

Saying which, Mr. Graham Atherton, for once in 
bis life, found his own hat and gloves, and bounced 
out of the room, and left the house, slamming the 
door after him. 

Mrs. Atherton rose, and hurried to Amy’s side, and 
the two, falling into each other’s arms, wept their 
tears of sorrow and indignation. 

Later there came an aristocratic visitor. Mrs. 
Atherton, spying the grand carriage just as the 

was opening the door for the majestic 
figure, rushed in consternation to Amy’s chamber, 
where the girl sat disconsolately revolving her 
troubles. 

“ Amy, O Amy! Miss Anderson bas come! Shall 
I tell her you are ill? I don’t care if she does see my 
faded dress. I'll keep her from you.” 

Amy had started from her seat, the color flushing 
over her pale cheeks. 

‘* No, no, it will be foolish to postpone it. I may as 
well face it all bravely. If she asks for me, I will go 
down.” 

As she spoke, Amy shook down thecrumpled folds 
of her cambric dress, smoothed her hair, and care- 
fully cooled her tear-stained eyelids. 

Mrs. Atherton bad rushed away at the imperious 
summons of the bell. She came to the foot of the 
stairs, and called her daughter’s name, and Amy 
immediately answered the summons. 

Miss Anderson, even more gorgeously attired 
than usual, with a magnificent India shawl thrown 
over her stately shoulders, rose to meet her with a 
fond and flattering smile. 

“Dear little Amy! I have come to congratulate 
you, and bring my little token of friendly interest.” 

As she said this, without waiting for an interposing 








word, she swung open the lid of a little velvet case, 
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and showed, resting on dainty white satin beds, a 
superb set of diamonds. 

“ You will wear them, darling, when you are mar- 
ried. I have sent for the bridal dress, and I assure 
you it will astonish Cranstown. How happy we shail 
be at Lakeville! you and Ray will be my dear, dear 
children. O Amy, I am so pleased at this match.” 

Amy stood grave and pale, without a glance at the 
jewels. 

“There is a mistake, Miss Anderson. I am very 
sorry that my father should have deceived you, as 
well as himself. I cannot marry Ray Dexter.” 

“Not marry Ray! O Amy Atherton! you will not 
be so cruel to me, to your fond, indulgent father, and 
most of all to yourself.” 

How sweetly tender, and gently reproachful was 
the tone! 

“Tf itis a disappointment to you, I am sorry,” 
faltered Amy. ‘‘ But it would be no kindness to Ray 
for me to marry him, loving another.” 

“Another! little Amy, you have wrought your- 
self into a girlish, romantic fever. Am I right in 
believing that other to be—the illegitimate son of 
Mary Creyton who lives in that little old farmhouse 
at the other end of the town?” 

Amy was nearly suffocated with proud indignation 
at the contemptuous tone, and she only bowed her 
assent. 

Miss Anderson laughed gayly. 

* Ah well, then there is no very serious opposition. 
Poor, dear little innocent! I understand all about 
it. Girls of your age always have one such fit of 
desperate romance. You picture him a grand, heroic 
knight, a noble soul, persecuted and forlorn. You 
mean to be the compassionate angel to dawn upon 
his interesting, melancholy fate. Dear, dear! it is 
so odd where we women get such crazy notions. It 
will all pass away, my child. Some little event will 
come to dissipate the cloud which obscures your 
sight, the halo with which your vivid imagination 
invested him will fall off. You will see him as he is, 
and wonder at your infatuation. If this is all, Ray 
can afford to wait a little. Idare say it will not be 
long, for I hear evil reports of this person.” 

“They are false!” declared Amy, passionately. 

“You will not think so by-and-by. Amy, dear, 
just wait a little, and see for yourself, and don’t 
jadge your friends too harshly. Perhaps a quiet, 
friendly statement of the case may help you to decide 
more speedily.” 

“No, nothing will change me,” reiterated Amy. 

“ We will hope it may, at least,’ responded Miss 
Anderson, still very gently, and with a great show of 
forbearing patience. ‘ Now, on the one hand, is the 
happy fulfilment of Squire Livingston’s will. Ray 
made happy, your parents delighted, and really rais- 
ed a whole grade in the social rank, myself your ten- 
der and loving friend, glad with your joy and Ray’s, 
and heartily entering into all your plans. This for the 
others; for yourself, you will be the que n of a wide 
circle, the happy and honored mistress of a home you 
may make as happy as you please, the leader of 
whatever generous and wide-reaching scheme you 
may choose, kept down by no crawping deficiencies, 
weighed by no heavy trials, stinted by no biting pov- 
erty. Then for the contrast. Strip off the delusion 
of your romantic visions, and look at the matter can- 
didly. The wife of a poor mechanic, worse than that, 
of a man who, however he may 1 in busi 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


IN CECIL STREET, STRAND. 


THE man—late an ordinary seaman on board the 
Australian clipper-ship Blackcap, and whose further 
services Captain Bartletop, had been so desirous to 
secure—and the beautiful young woman with the 
dark hair and flashing eyes, who had welcomed him 
80 warmly to Cecil street, stood side by side and hand 
in hand, even now,when the first transport of mutual 
joy was passed, as if it were thus only that they 
could realize the glad truth of their reunion. 

* Jem, husband, my brave, kind, patient Jem!” 
8o she said, holding fast to his arm, with her shapely 
head pillowed on his shoulder, and her dark eyes not 
flashing now, but full of tears, gazing fondly up in 
his face; “ I love you better than ever, dear, and how 
I have longed and longed for a look anda word 
all through the weary, weary voyage over that 
great sea!’’ Impulsive in all things, she began to 
sub now,and the man stooped to soothe and caress 
her into a calmer mood, with wonderful gentleness 
for one so hardy and so bold. 

‘* There, Loys, there,” he said, taking her hands, 
and drawing her to a seat; ‘sit down, my dear. 
The voyage is over now, you know, darling; and, 
after all, we could see each other sometimes on board 
ship, and I could bear all, so long as I knew my Loys 
was well, and luved me.” 

“Ah, but to meet before strangers, and as strang- 
ers, never alone, always with some one’s eyes upon 
us, some one’s ears ready to catch every word, had 
we been mad enough to risk discovery by speaking 
to oneanother. It was a torture, Jem—an ordeal 
like those they made poor wretches pass through in 
the old Saxon times, as I read when | wasagirl. But 
you don’t know what I am talking of, dear fellow,” 
with a sob and a laugh. 

* Well, I don’t exactly think Ido,” answered the 
man, with great good-humor, patting his wife’s little 
hand with his own bronzed one, as if it had been that 
ofachild. “I never was very bookish, was1? But 
these are snug lodgings, Loys, and you have man- 
aged cleverly, my girl, since you came ashore. It is 
not in a respectable, tidy, pay-your-rates-and-taxes 
sort of a crib like this that the blood-hounds would 
hunt for a gentleman come back from the lower side 
of the world without the queen’s leave.’’ 

Indeed, the speaker wasright. The room in which 
the husband and wife were standing, was a decently- 
furnished apartment, neat and dingy, being the first- 
floor sitting-room of a very orderly and quiet lodging- 
house. Given, the necessity for living in Vecil street, 
Strand, at all, and there were not in that locality any 
apartments, to use her own favorite phrase, more Je- 
sirable than those of Mrs. Britton, the landlady. 
They were clean—as clean as could be expected in 
the carbon-laden atmosphere of mid-London; and 
their proprietrix, who in her mittens, and “ turned” 
gown of black silk, had an odd family-likeness to the 
hard, shining, black, horse-hair couches and chairs 
of her parlor furniture, was a good sort of a woman 





must always stand without the pale of retined and 
select society. See yourself going through the daily 
drudgery of farmwork, forever debarred from the 
elevating, retining influences which a nature like 
yours requires. For, Amy, if this pleasant life I have 
promised myself, merging my own hopes and fears 
into Ray’s and yours, is denied me, I shall marry at 
once; accept some one of the dozen suitors waiting 
my verdict, and make interests of my own. It really 
looks very perverse and obstinate in you, Amy, but I 
attribute it solely to this girlish romance. You will 
find out what he is, this young man, and return to 
your duty gracefully. But I declare, I have talked 
myself out of breath. Haven’t I convinced you, 
darling?” 

“Not at all,” answered Amy, struggling for a 
smile, but making a miserable failure. ‘“‘ You have 
left out the argument that [| love Charlie Creyton, 
and do not love Ray Dexter.” 

“‘[ shall leave you to be convinced by reflection. 
And I suppose I can keep my diamonds then until 
another day. But I shall not countermand my orders 
for the ér 1 am 80 confident how it will end, 
that you will make dear Ray happy.” 

**T wonder why you must all plead for Ray,” said 
Amy, with a tremulous sigh. “* Why does no one 
speak a word for honest, honorable Charlie? What 
makes you like Ray so much, Miss Anderson?” 

** Because be is worthy of my regard. He was al- 
ways a pet with me, even when he was a child. I 
have adopted you both into my tenderest affections. 
You must not disappoint me, either of you. Now 1 
must go.” 

** But not with any encouragement from me that I 
shall change my mind,” persisted Amy. 

Miss Anderson from under her drooping lashes 
flashed a furious, angry glance, but her voice was still 
sott and tender. 

* You will, [am sure you will, darling Amy. I 
shall bring you the diamonds shortly. Good-by, 
foolish darling!” 

(COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 








What we hope or fear may not come to pass. No 
human scheme can be so accurately projected, but 
some little circumstance intervening may spoil it. 





gh, who had seen better days, of course, but 
who honestly owned to having seen them in the 
still-room of the country-house where she was lady’s 
maid. The best and most expensive set of rooms 
was, of course, what Mrs. Britton loved to call the 
drawing-room apartments; and these chambers of 
state had been secured by the dark-eyed young per- 
son who was addressed as Loys, but who had given 
her name as Mrs. Fletcher. 

The sitting-room was decidedly a neat one of its 
class; and i's black sofa, with its hard and slippery 
bolsters—uneasy resting-place for aching heads; its 
six black chairs, one high-backed, leatbern throne, 
such as dentists buy for the accommodation of their 
clients, and one beehive arm-chair bronzed basket- 
work; its loo-table, work-table, and chiffonier of 
mock-mahogany; its dismal slip of looking-glass, 
meant apparently to chasten the vanity of those 
whose faces its sickly surtace reflected ; its grate, stuf- 
fed with cut white paper; its russet rug aud brown 
carpet; and even the prints of George 1V., the late 
Lord Eldon, the Iron Duke, and her royal highness, 
the Princess Sophia of Gloster, which adorned its 
gray-papered walls, were good specimens of their 
kind. The lodgings were such as a married clergy- 
man, not too plentifully provided with this world’s 
goods, or a tenant-furmer of economical propensities, 
or the salesman of a Manchester house in the gray- 
goods line, might have chosen as his temporary abode 
during a fortnight’s sober experience of the pleasures 
of the Great Babylon. 

But it was a very unlikely resting-place to be se- 
lected by what landsmen, and, still more, landswo- 





men, insist, to the ruffling of the feelings of persons | 
principally concerned, in describing as a ‘common | 


sailor.” Something of this incongruity between the 
prim aspect of the lodgings and the picturesque grace 


of the handsome sea-faring man at her side must | 


have struck upon the young wife’s mind; she looked 
uneasily around. “Jem, 1don’t think Mrs. Britton 
saw you, or the girl either; and I told the landlady 
that my husband was third-officer of a ship in the 
China-trade, dear; and if she saw you in those fore- 
castle clothes, she might suspect. Better change 


them at once, though it isa pity to,” she said, softly. | 


As she spoke, she touched the man’s arm, as if to 
arouse him trom a reverie into which he had fallen. 


but perhaps there was something in the sudden 
change from the ship and the sea-life, with the Aus- 
tralia memories behind, to the midst of London, that 
occasioned him to be more thoughtful than was his 
habit. The house was quiet; quiet, too, was the 
street; and the low humming of the blue-bottle fly, 
that was vainly trying to get through a pane of glass, 
was very distinctly audible. But the window was 
partly open, and the roar of the Strand came hollow 
and hoarse, like the boom of the sea upon a stony 
beach, to strike upon the listener’s ear. London, 
with all its stir and strife, and fret and toil, seemed 
to greet him with the mighty diapason of its millions 
of eager voices, and trampling feet, and rolling 
wheels, 

The man started as his wife laid her hand upon 
his arm, and a sudden fierceness revealed itself in his 
sunburned face; but in a moment his eyes met hers, 
and he laughed good-naturedly. “I was dreaming, 
lass,” he said, turning from the window; “and I 
almost fancied, then, that the Philistines were upon 
me. It comes back to me, now, that you said some- 
thing about these salt-water clothes not being fit for 
a@ person of my reapectability, and perhaps you are 
right, Loys. Are all the traps brought ashore?” 

“All. The luggage is up stairs, every atom of it. 
Mrs. Britton grumbled a bit; but I believe she was 
very much impressed by the sight of it. Here are 
some of the things, as you see, and the rest are in the 
bedroom behind,” said Loys, throwing open the door 
of the room she spoke of, and pointing to a chest that 
stood in the corner; “see, James, that contains the 
suit I want you to wear, just at first.” 

The key was produced, the chest unlocked, and 
beneath a quantity of feminine wearing-apparel, 


horse, I should say. Wedidn’t have any regular din- 
ner before the mast to-day,” remarked the man with 
a smile; and his wife left the room to hold high coun- 
sel with the landlady on the hitherto forgotten sub- 
ject of the commissariat. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Britton was one of those land- 
ladies who do not much object to trouble when lodg- 
ers pay their way; and she had seen the yellow glitter 
of several sovereigns through the silken meshes of 
the purse which young Mrs. Fletcher had as if care- 
lessly, exhibited in their first interview, when the 
request for a reference had been parried by the offer 
of a week’s rent in advance. She therefore bestirred 
herself so satisfactorily that hot veal cutlets, a roast 
chicken, and a cold ham, with a dish of mealy pota- 
toes, and one filled with an unknown vegetable sub- 
stance, bluish in tint, and sodden in consistency, 
and which its provider esthetically described as 
‘‘ greens,” were duly set forth on the loo-table, flank- 
ed by a black bottle and a jug of frothing ale. 

“*Loys, my lass,” said James Sark, pushing his 
plate aside at the conclusion of the repast, “ when 
are you going to see the child?” 

“To-morrow,” Loys answered, with her dark eyes 
bent on the table-cloth—“ to-morrow. And I think, 
James, that I had better see Mr. Moss, too. It will 
not be safe, I am afraid, for you to venture out much 
before we see how the land lies. Mr. Moss can al- 
vise us, I am sure.” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


LOYS GOES OUT. 


OF all the stock in trade and properties, using the 
latter word strictly in its theatrical sense, which the 





there, sure gh, lay a plete suit of li 

habiliments, neatly wrapped in a large silk handker- 
chief. The custom-house officers who came on board 
the Blackcap at Gravesend, had no doubt had a 
glimpse at this package, but it was not amenable to 
duty; and why should not a widow, if so disposed, 
preserve the holiday clothes of her late lamented 
lord, either asa refresher to memory, or with a pru- 
dential eye to future espousals? Yet it was a pity, as 
Loys repeated, when her husband went to change his 
attire, and she remained alone in the little oblong slip 
of sitting-room, looking out into the arid street, 
where a houseless dog was sniffing at the area rail- 
ings, in the wild hope of being fed, and where a little 
Savoyard, with a marmot under his arm, sat ona 
doorstep, and hungrily, with his white teeth, gnawed 
the stale crust that his padrone had given him for 
lunch and dinner combined—yes, it was a pity to put 
an end to that graceful masquerade, and to turn the 
gay young seaman into a prosaic denizen of the land. 
“ Happier for us both!’ she murmured, “if Jem could 
be a real fisherman, or a real pilot, and wefcould live 
quietly, and eat honest bread! And— Ah well!” 

There were tears again in that woman’s eyes. Her 
moods were strangely soft on that day, for those fine 
dark eyes of hers were more ready in general to 
sparkle or to glow than to weep. She dried them 
with an impatient gesture, and turned smiling to 
meet her husband, whose hand was already on the 
lock of the door. 

Yes, it certainly was a pity. The lithe, dashing 
forecastle Jack was gone, conjured away by the 
magic which a change of clothes can effect; and now 
there entered a dark-complexioned young man, in an 
ill-fitting suit of glussy black broadcloth, with a silver 
watch-guard crossing his waistcoat, and a black silk 
neckcloth neatly and formally tied in a square, old- 
fashioned bow and ends. Thus clad, with his rich, 
light brown hair sleekly combed out, and brushed 
over his broad, low furehead, the man looked not 
only less handsome but less honest and several years 
older. We have seen working-men who looked noble 
fellows in their working-clothes, but whose appear- 
ance in their Sunday apparel was by no means such 
as to attract admiring notice. The soldier, too, who 
in his scarlet bears himself so gallantly, a front-rank 
man, with his good-conduct stripes upon his arm, 
proud of the service, and respected by his officers— 
that brilliant military butterfly, is often turned into 
a poor civilian chrysalis, when he wears unaccus- 
tomed mufti, and goes on a furlough to visit his un- 
cle’s farm. 

“Tama horrid Guy; I know that very well,” said 
the man, coming forward, and casting a glance of 
disgust at hisown image in the jaundiced mirror; 
“but it was your choice, Loys, my girl. A red neck- 
tie, now, to light up this suit of dismals a bit, ora 
fancy waistcoat, perhaps. Ah! youshake your head, 
lass. Allright. It is safest to be dressed in this sort 
of way, I believe, especially for a fellow that Sir 
Richard has on his books by the nickname of Dandy 
Jem! 

“Hush!” Loys, looking round, with a finger on 
her red lips, from where she was on her knees beside 
an open trunk, made a playfully imperious sign to 
the incautious speaker to lower his voice—“ hush! 
We have our little secrets, James, haven’t we? We 
don’t want Mrs. Britton, or anybody else, to guess 
what only we two know—that Mrs. Walsh, the widow 
passenger on board the Blackcap, homeward bound, 
was the same person as Mrs. Fletcher, and that both 
names belonged to Loys Fleming, that was once” 
(here her brow darkened a very little, and her voice 
quivered, as if painful memories were called up by 
the name)—“ Loys Sark that is now—or that my brave 
Jem and Dick Peters the sailor, are one and the 
sawe. Her color heightened as she spoke, and she 


waved her hand towards him with a pretty gesture of , 


foudness, that had something foreign in it, and then 


| went on with her search in the box. 
Such musing moods, indeed, were rare with him; ’ 


‘* But, Loys, the brave Jem is hungry—fit to eat a 
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hanters of the middle ages were reputed to pos- 
sess, perhaps the magic mirror was the most temprt- 
ing. Such a wondrous glass, for instance, a3 that by 
the help of which Cornelius Agrippa showed fair 
Geraldine to enamored Surrey, or as that in which 
the sage Nostradamus gave Raymond, Count of 
Toulouse, a glimpse of the interior of his own princely 
household as it was when his sovereign back was 
turned. Our modern Magi, of the Polytechnic and 
elsewhere, are too honest, perhaps, to work such 
wonders; they take all the world into their conti- 
dence, and there is no use in a secret that has to be 
shared with the entire shilling-paying public. 

But imagine an advertising optician who should 
be able to offer for sale a very limited number of 
magic mirrors, warranted to reproduce any desired 
scene with fidelity and despatch—wirrors in which a 
man might see, imaged forth, the wife of his bosom, 
or his graceless heir, backing the red at Baden; or 
his highly respected banker making ducks and 
drakes of the securities in his bands; or the real state 
of affairs in his kitchen, cellar, and butler’s pantry; 
mirrors that would reveal to the jealous wife why 
it was that her consort was so long detained at cham- 
bers or in the city; that would show Sir Richard 
Mayne, sitting quietly in his room at Scotland Yard, 
the whereabouts of the decamping murderer; and 
that would give a statesman the inestimable privi- 
lege of peering over the shoulder of some distin- 
guished foreign diplomatist as he pens the note on 
which hangs peace or war. What a price might such 
specula command, and how fiercely would the pur- 
chasers fight, tooth and nail, to be first at the count- 
er, as the French stockbuyers fought to get Law’s 
Mississippi shares, nearly a hundred and fifty years 
ago. To no one, possibly would such a mirror have 
been more dearly welcome than to John Carnac, 
Lord Ulswater. Dangers were hemming him in, 
drawing near to him, gathering, as the clouds gather, 
when a storm is at hand. Some of these sources of 
peril he knew or divined, but there was one quarter, 
and one alone, from which the threatening hurricane 
that should make shipwreck of his life, might be ex- 
pected to blow. There was one person in the world 
whom he feared, if fear be not too strong a word to 
use with reference to that daring man there was 
one person whom he had cause to fear; and it would 
have been of priceless benetit to bim, could he by aid 
of such a glass as has been spoken of, have seen what 
was going on in Cecil Street, Strand. 

It was the forenoon of the day succeeding that on 
which the Blackcap’s crew had been paid off in the 
port of London, and the young husband and wife 
who had come to England on board her, so near, 
and yet so utterly apart during all those many weeks 
of sea and sky, were together in the oblong slip of 
a horse-hair furnished sitting-room, which Mrs, Brit- 
ton styled a drawing-room, and the maid spoke of 
as the one-pair front. 

Loys had her bonnet on, and was prepared to go 
out; but James Sark was not to go, and it was pre- 
cisely on this account that his wife lingered. Con- 
finement to the house, toa man of his activity, was 
but one step removed from jail; and though it was 
probable that, should he stir abroad, some myrmidon 
of the law, in or out of the hateful police uniform, 
might tap him on the shoulder, it was evident that 
he was half inclined to run the risk. He moved rest- 
lessly to and fro, like a caged animal, gazed out of 
the window, drummed upon the glass, and cast long- 
ing Jooks upwards at the blue sky and the fleecy 
clouds that the reek of London summer-smoke could 
not quite hide. 

“Now, James, promise!”’—she locked coaxingly 
in his face,as she drew from a trunk an armful of 
miscellaneous objects, and spread them carefully, 





almost reverently, upon the loo-table—* Jem, prom- 
ise me!” 

The man who Captain Bartletop had prized so 
| highly as a sailor, and who was beginning to feel less 
’ stiff and awkward in his funereal suit of black broad- 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








cloth, looked quite piteously at his wife. “I shall 
cut my throat, Loys, before you get back. Do think 


what a change it is, lass. Nothing to do, and that’s 
about the very hardest work I know of. I’d give 
twenty pounds to hear the call of ‘ Tumble up, all 
hands, to take in sail!’ as when we were off the Horn, 
you remember. The frozen ropes cut a chap’s hands 
to bits that night, but we got her under storm-sails, 
and made all snug, and that was better fun than be- 
ing shut up here alone.” 

“‘ Now, dear,” said his wife, with that air of ineffa- 
bly superior wisdom which sits so prettily on pretty 
woman—“ now, Jem, I’ve been thinking of that- 
Here,” and she opened a thick portfolio, “ are all your 
sketches; and I so want you to finish that one of the 
cattle-station an 1 the one of your native camp, before 
Australia fades out of your mind. Here are the 
colors, and here are the brushes, and the palette, 
and water in a glass. Here, too, are the diagrams, 
and the compasses, and the tiny little tool-chest, and 
the box with the models—and you know how anxious 
you were about the patent. I shan’t be long away, 
Jem, and you have plenty to do while I’m away.” 
Yes, it was quite true. To very strange persons 
does Art reveal herself, and one of those to whom 
she had deigned to unveil was James Sark. The 
whole amount of tuition as adraughtsman which the 
man had had might well have been paid for, and per- 
haps was paid for, in nobblers at the bar of an Aus- 
tralian tavern, but he was a born artist. 

To look upon those tasteful, delicate, well-executed 
sketches, some in pencil, others in water-color, but 
all of much merit, good in design, and very patiently 
wrought out in detail, it would have seemed but half- 
credible that they were the work of one at war with 
the society that he had wronged. Those sea-pieces, 
in which the sails and hulls stood so well against 
the background of lurid sky, or in which the opales- 
cent hues of the sleeping tropic ocean were so faith- 
fully rendered—those scenes of bush-life, where the 
pianging horses, the terrified cattle, the screaming 
eagle rushing overhead, the group of wild riders 
around the bivouac fire, was so truly and vividly 
drawn—whence did an outcast like this derive a love 
of uature so sincere and so strong? 

On the table, near the sketches, lay a heap of dia- 
grams, some very small tools fit for a gnome to labor 
with, and one or two unfinished models of machin- 
ery. That Sark had considerable mechanical skill 
could be more easily guessed than that he was capa- 
ble of producing water-color drawings of such taste. 
There was something in the sparkle and quick turn 
of his hazel eyes, something in the pliant power of 
his long, supple thumbs, that indicated a deft handi- 
craftsman. But he cuuld invent as well as execute. 
The models were hisown. The diagrams were due to 
his own thought and toil, and they were labor-sav- 
ing and money-saving inventions—his—such as the 
world willingly rewards. Decidedly, it was a pity 
that James Sark should have been a thief. 

Athief! a thief! {t is an ugly, mean-sounding, 
stinging word, and he did not like it; but he was a 
thief by habit and by repute; and, what was worse, 
he was a transgressor against knowledge. He was 
one of those who, like 1 oor, savage Bendigo Bill, had 
run to waste,veritable human wild oats, bitter to the 
taste. James Sark, reared in an honest home, re- 
moved from the pinch of poverty, and unspoiled by 
contact with temptation as a boy, had gone wrong 
out ofsheer willfulness. ‘Then, once in the bad groove, 
he had been too proudly obstinate to come back to 
the right way, and presently the door—so it seemed 
tohim—of mercy had been closed. He was a black 
sheep, and society would have none of him. 

He could probably have earned an hon st live- 
lihood in any one of half-a-dozen different ways, 
with about a fourth of the toil which his evil voca- 
tion imposed upon him. As it was, those adroit fin- 
gers could wieki the camel hair brush, or use the 
graver and file so dexterously as to be compelled to 
pick oakuw, and make rope-mats. As it was, that 
sinewy right arm, that could haul home a topsail- 
sheet in a manner that won the good-will of Captain 
Bartletop, or ply a hammer and forge horse-shoes to 
the delight of colonial smiths, had spent much of its 
force in turning the dull, unmeaning crank within 
prison-walls. In hiding, in escapes, in profitless 
plunder, the man’s energies had been flung away, 
worse than uselessly. 

It was not ail his fault, he thought; but he was 
wrong. The world had been harsh to him, no doubt; 
but then it was not the world’s business to make 
things smooth, and plain, and pleasant for a vagrant 
ne’er-do-well such as he. The shepherds saw in him 
but a tainted sheep drawing dangerously near to the 
sound flock, and they rose up to stone him. He had 
some good in him still— some tenderness, some faith- 
fulness. Those who knew him best, said that 
Dandy Jem had a soft spot in his heart, with all his 
fiery readiness to revenge an injury. He was true 
to the code of honor among thieves, sold no one’s 
blood or liberty, never cheated a pal, never did a 
thing gratuitously cruel. Negative merits; but then 
the man was not a good man; he was among the 
lost. 

He sat down now, more to please his wife than be- 
cause he was inclined fir the occupation, ground 
some colors upon the clean surface of the palette, 
dipped his brushes iu water, and began to touch and 
alter his sketch of the native camp, an admirable 
piece of drawing, in which the mop-headed, scowling 
blacks, the women crouching under the gunyo, the, 
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dusky little heathen urchins hurling their mimic 
spears, or begging for small coin at the stirrup of 
the bearded stock-rider that had reined up his horse 


_ | were lifelike in their distinctness. Meanwhile, Loys 


had adjusted the shawl upon her shoulders, and was 
drawing on her gloves. 

“You'll promise me, then, Jem?” she said, when 
reatly to go. 

“‘T promise and vow—no; but it’s all serene. I 
wont so much as peep out of the front door till you 
come back, lass. Don’t be long; and, hark ye, don’t 
tell that Moss more than you must. He knows which 
side his bread is buttered, and wont split; but his 
chattering clerks might hear, you know.” Pledging 
herself to discretion, the wife left the room, and pres- 
ently the sound of the closing street-door told that 
she had left the house. Sark sat still, with the paint- 
brush in his hand, adding here a dash of color to the 
flaming Australian sunset, there a deeper shadow to 
the dark vista between the gum trees. As he plied 
his brush, his thoughts were busy. Scenes far other 
than that which he was depicting rose before his 
mental vision, grew clear and distinct, and then died 
away like the changeful hues of the chameleon. 

He saw the white, low-roofed manse, with dark ivy 
creeping over all its western front, in a dingle fringed 
with feathery brushwood, high up in a mountain 
valley in the Isle of Man. That was the house in 


| which he hail been born; and that gray-headed, up- 


right old man in threadbare back, leaning on a crutch- 
stick as he moved slowly among his beehives and his 
flowers, or read grim theological folios in the arbor 
above the stream, hearkening to the murmur of the 
bees, and the clack of the mill in the glen below, was 
his father. No minister was more respected, in or 
out of the pulpit, than he; but he was an austere 
man, singularly severe towards human frailty, and ill 
fitted to break in so random a colt as young James 
Sark had been to run meekly in harness. 

He saw these things, and more. While his mother 
had lived, all had gone on with tolerable smoothness. 
She had stood between the boy and his good, stern 
father; and bad screened him from many a reproof 
and many a punishment. She died. James Sark 


of unruly youth, nothing more. Truant, ringleader 
in mischief, idler—he was all of these things, but no 
thiet. His father never understood him. In theory, 
the old minister was adomestic Draco. With him, no 
offence was venial. It really seemed as if the old 
man were of ther species as pared with his son, 
who appeared to have quicksilver in his veins, and 
was always restless, noisy, petulantly busy with 
everything but his books. 

He saw himself at sea, tossing about on the rough 
waves, and learning to know every rope in a ship, 
and every rock, shoal, and current around stormy 
Mona. There were two seafaring men, his mother’s 
kinsmen, one of whom was a pilot; the other, a griz- 
zled fisher, commodore, so-called, of the Manx fleet 
of herring-boats.. These two were always willing to 
take the high-mettled lad on board, and teach him 
seamanship. He longed to be a sailor, while his 
father designed him fur the ministry. Thence the 
jar of opposing wills- quarrels, reproaches, harsh- 
ness, @ miserable home. Presently, young James 
ran away’and went to sea—a rebel. He shipped at 
low wages on board a Liverpool ship, bound for China; 
and for four years was knocked about in the far East, 
sailing in all manner of vessels, some of which were 
honest merchantmen, some smuggling craft, and 
one or two not much better than pirates. Then he 
had sunstroke, and was robbed of the few dollars he 
had saved, and wae in hospital at Singapore, and, 
coming out penniless, was sent home as a distressed 
British subject. P 

The prodigal was ashamed to go home and ask 
pardon. He wrote, but the letter remained unan- 
swered. Ragged and desperate, he fell into evil com- 
pany as he prowled hungrily about the seaport where 
he had been set ashore, and then came his first rob- 
bery—a share in the stealing of copper from a ship- 
builder’s yard; and then a second and a third crime, 
followed by detection, trial, conviction. He left the 
prison—his had been a light sentence—with a wish to 
reform; but the good shunned him, his father had 
renounced him, he could never show his face in Man 
again, and only the wicked welcomed him among 
them. Thenceforth, he went on steadily along the 
broad, black, downward road to ruin. 

Jail chaplains were sorry for Sark, but ended by 
giving him up as a hopeless case—a brand that re- 
fused to be snatched from the burning. He had a 
sort of honor; he had very strong feelings. Hisclever- 
ness was surprising; and his ability as a musician, 
an artist, and a mechanivian, very remarkable. But 
his talents ran waste. In picking locks, in coining 
false money, in engraving plates for counterfeit notes, 
in prison-tbreaking, the man’s adroitness spent itself, 
to the injury of himself and others. Then he met 
Loys Fleming or Fletcher, and married her—she well 
knowing him to be what he was; he aware that there 
was a black shadow of the past resting upon her 
memory, although, when by chance he made her ac- 
quaintance, she was earning her living humbly and 
honestly by the fine needle-work and embroidery in 
which she excelled. 

It vas a marriage that promised well at first. Loys 
had sincerely wished her husband to be an honest 
man, and she was doing her best to wean him from 
wicked associates and perilous enterprises, when he 
was thrown into prison for his share in a bygone rob- 
bery, and presently convicted, and shipped to a penal 
settlement, where his wife rejoined him. He was back 
in England now, a runaway transport, liable to in- 
stant arrest, and summary punishment. 

He was back in England, and not without a motive, 
deeper and more urgent than the wish to be free from 
police supervision. There was a secret known to him 








was wild then, but not wicked. His faults were those. 


prove a mine of gold, a secret that was worth a great 

ransom, either way, and which, if disclosed, would 
carry with it the luxury of a greatrevenge. Of these 

things the man thought, as he plied his brush in the | 
quiet lodgings in Cecil street, Strand. 

Meanwhile, dark-eyed Loys, demure and neat, al- 

most to ascetic simplicity, in her demeanor and dress, 

made her way on foot, with a light swift tread, along 

the roaring thoroughfares eastward. The seething 

tide of London life rippled and chafed around her, 

but she went steadily on, without so much as one 

curious glance at the swarming foot-passengers on 

the gritty pavements, at the incessant procession of 
vehicles pouring along the streets, at the shop-win- 

dows, every one of which, with its broad plate-glass 

front and tempting display of goods, outshone the 

united splendors of all the stores in a township ot 

Western Australia. Her own thoughts, it might have 

been supposed, had any observer, to whom her an- 

tecedents were known, been present to note the ex- 

pression of her compressed lips, and the lowering 

gloom of her dark eyes, dwelt more upon the ven- 

geance which was in one scale of the balance than 

upon the profit in the other. Suddenly, her coun- 
tenance cleared, as a cloud rolls away from a sunny 
sky, and there was a world of tenderness in her mel- 
lowed gaze, a world of tenderness in her voice, as she 
murmured, “It is for him, dear lad, for him!—my 
poor Jem!” 

By this time she was at the corner of the Old 
Jewry, and soon her nimble feet brought her to the 
well-known door, on the post of which was painted 
the name of Mr. N. Moss, while the same name glio- 
mered brazenly on the burnished door-plate. Trip- 
ping up the steps, she laid her gloved hand upon the 
bell-pull. As she did so, a person passing by, an old 
man, with grizzly whiskers, with a battered hat and 
frowsy greatcoat wrapped about him, an old man with 
a wonderful resemblance to a gray old rat, stopped 

and stared her in the face. ‘ You here, missis!” he 
said, with no apparent surprise. 

“Why, professor? why, Brum?” cried the young 
woman, aghast. 

“Ah! you thought old Brum t’other side the world, 
missis, did ye?” wheezed the old man. ‘No, no. 
But, my dear, if I were you, I’d not ring that bell; 
not if I knew it. A nod’s as good as a wink, eh?” 

And they stood, silent, face to face. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 














THE MASSACHUSETTS GRAND LODGE 
AND THE NEW TAX. 


Because we contend that the Grand Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts has no right to tax the Masons of the 
State to pay the Temple debt, we must not be classed 
as an enemy of the Grand Lodge, or unfriendly to the 
cause of the Fraternity. We have taken a decided 
stand, because we think that we have justice on our 
side. Wecan see no reason why the Masons through- 
out the State should pay for furnishing their Boston 
brethren with elegant apartments, luxurious ap- 
pointments, and all that is grand and beautiful; and 
in this way of thinking we are not alone, as the fol- 
lowing communication in the Masonic Monthly Mag- 
azine will show: 


Mr. Ep1rorR :—It is either too late or too early to 
discuss the merits of this, the most important action 
of the Grand Lodge within my Masonic experience 
of over twenty-five years, but I feel impelled to call 
attention to the manner of its adoption, as in itself 
alone of vital interest tothe lodges. Limited space 
must excuse the brevity of my remarks. 

The Grand Master in his Annual Address in Decem- 
ber last, among other suggestions, recommended a 
tax of five dollars upon each future initiate, to be 
appropriated to the payment of the debt incurred in 
building the new Temple. The address was referred 
to a committee, who reported at the next Quarterly 
Communication (March 12). The report reeoommend- 
ed in lieu of the Grand Master’s suggestion, the Order 
in question, which requires that every affiliated Ma- 
son in the jurisdiction shall pay to the Grand Lodge 
annually, one dollar, and that the Grand Lodge shall 
receive also from every non-affiliated Mason twenty- 
five cents for each visit he may make to a lodge, the 
funds to be appropriated as above; the Order to be 
in force fur the term of thirteen years. This Order, 
so anomalous and innovating in character and ex- 
tent, so far at least as this Commonwealth is con- 
cerned, and involving a most sweeping and radical 
change in the financial policy of the Grand Lodge, 
was adopted at the meeting at which it was pro- 
posed, and this, as we are informed, without oppo- 
sition!! I know not whether it was eyen discussed, 
nor do I know the number present, probably no more 
than the usual small attendance at quarterly com- 
munications. It is matter of great surprise that the 
character of the ‘‘Order” did not of itself suggest 
the propriety of postponement and deliberation. That 
the constitutionality of its adoption at the meeting at 
which it was proposed, was not even called in ques- 
tion, seems passing strange. Indeed, for I do not 
hesitate to say, after careful examination and deliber- 
ation, that that adoption was clearly and unmistak- 





and to Loys, and to them alone, that would surely 


ably ia conflict with our Constitution, and contrary 


to the spirit of the “ ancient landmarks ” of the Order! 
I offer the following proof: The “ Order ” is unques- 

tionably an addition to, and therefore an amendment 

of Section 10, Article 1, of the Fourth Part of the 

Constitution, which Section is the sole authority un- 

der which the Grand Lodge collects its annual dues, 

and which fixes the amount to be paid annually by 

each lodge, viz: ten dollars, and for each initiate 

during the year five dollars. Now I find in Section 

22, of Part Fifth, the following provision as toamend- 

ments of the Constitution: ‘‘ No permanent regula- 

tion of this Grand Lodge shall be repealed or amended 

atthe meeting at which such repeal or amendment 

is proposed, nor until it has been.duly considered by 

acommittee to be chosen by the Grand Lodge ata 
previous quarterly communication. A majority of 
two-thirds of the votes cast shall be necessary for the 
adoption of avy amendment.” If my statement of 
the fact is correct, and my premises are admitted, 
the conclusion is obvious. Further, the original Con- 
stitution of our Grand Lodge has the following, Sec. 
9, Art. 8: “The Grand Lodge has an inherent power 
and authority to make new regulations, and alter 
these for the benefit of the Institution; provided al- 
ways that the ancient landmarks be carefully pre- 
served, and that such new regulations be proposed 
at a quarterly communication, and agreed to by a 
majority of the brethren present at the annual grand 
feast;” and again, in the ancient English Constitu- 
tions, I find the following ‘conditional clause:” 
“Every annual Grand Lodge has an inherent power 
and authority to make new regulations or to alter 
these for the real benefit of this ancient Fraternity; 
provided always THAT THE OLD LANDMARKS BE 
CAREFULLY PRESERVED; and that such alterations 
and new regulations be proposed and agreed to at 
the third quarterly communication preceding the 
annual grand feast; and that they be offered also to 
the perusal of ali the brethren betore dinner, in 
writing, even of the youngest apprentice; the appro- 
bation and consent of the majority of all the brethren 
present being absolutely necessary to make the same 
binding and obligatory.” Thus did our ancient 
brethren jealously guard against such sudden and 
sweeping changes as the Order in quest’o:. Can this 
position be controverted? I trow not; butif it bs, 
the question at once arises, is there any restraining 
power in the Constitution for the protection of the 
Fraternity against abuse of authority? If it be 
constitutional to increase in such hasty manner, and 
to such an extent, the annual taxation upon the 
lodges, an increase nearly three fold—to impose an 
additional burthen of some eighteen or twenty thou- 
sand dollars annually—and this, as it were, by the 
mere stroke of the pen; if, in fine, this Order as it 
was passed is constitutional, then we say that the 
sooner the Constitution is radically ‘‘ reconstructed,” 
and the powers of the Grand Lodge more clearly 
limited and defined, the better will it be fur the gen- 
eral interests of Masonry in Massachusetts. 

It may be, however, that the action I have criti- 
cized was simply the result of zeal in a good cause 
which sometimes inadvertently acts apon the max- 
im, ‘‘the end justifies the means,” and that the 
matter will be reconsidered, and fina) action thereon 
postponed until the lodges bave had that opportunity 
for discussion which the importance of the subject 
demands. So mote it be. LANDMARK. 





MASONIC PRESENTATION.—Bro. L. L. Tarbell, 
superintendent of Free Masons’ Hall, Summer street, 
has been presented with a very fine diamond pin by 
the Hugh de Payens Encampinent of Wyoming. The 
presentation took place in Free Masons’ Hall, on 
Wednesday evening last week. The gift was be- 
sto wed as a token ofappreciation by the Encampment, 
of the courteous attention received at the hands of 
Mr. Tarbell during its meetings in Boston since the 
burning of the Masonic Hall in Wyoming, over a 
year ago. The presentation speech was made by L. 
L Faller, E G. C. 

The meeting at which the presentation took place 
was the last which the Hugh de Payens Encampment 
will hold in Boston. The new temple in Wyoming 
will be dedicated on the 24th of April. 


eee 


A CONGRESS OF MASTER MASONS.—A general as- 
sembly of Free Masons will be held at Paris, France, 
on the 15th of June next, at which all the Brethren 
of the entire world, of the degree of Master are in- 
vited to attend. It will be a notable congress, such 
@ one as is seldom witnessed. Masons from all parts 
of the world will communicate with each other in 
that fraternal manner which only members of the 
craft can understand. 1t would be worth a trip to 
Paris to sit in such an assem blage of brcthers. 

NEw MaAsoxic HALL IN BEVERLY.—We learn 
that our enterprising brethren in Beverly are about 
to build a Masonic Temple, and already have $20,000 
for that purpose. 





RE£TRRECTIONISTS, 

During the ‘‘ bedy-snatching ” excitement in Eng- 
land graves were not disturbed to obtain {the entire 
body, for the teeth alone, at one time, offered great 
temptation to a resurrectionist, One of these, some 
years ago pretending to be looking around for a 
burial-place for his wife, obtained access to a vault, 
the trap-door of which he unbolted, so that he could 
return at night, and secured the front teeth of the 
whole congregation, by which he cleared £60. The 





resurrectionists generally came to bad ends. 
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CWritten for The Flag ofour Union.) 
TOO LATE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 
RA 


The clear sunlight lay rich and warm 
On the meadows green and fair, 

And the wild bird's song rang loud and high 
Through the morning's dewy air. 


Over the meadow brook I leaned, 
Watching its merry fall, 

And over the little bridge she came, 
My love, my darling of all. 


** Now, heart,"’ I said, ‘be brave and bold, 
And hush your wild, wild beating ; 
Now faltering lips, be quick,"’ I said, 
**To give her love's own greeting. 


“To tell her all the deep, deep love 
That never will let me rest; 
To tell her the terrible doubts and fears 
That rankle in my breast."’ 


But O, when she stood beside me, 
So daintily sweet and fair, 

With her deep wood violet’s blue in her eyes, 
Aud the chestnut brown in her hair, 


My stammering lips refused to speak, 
My coward eyes looked away ; 

And over the meadow she went and took 
All the brightness of the day. ~ 


The brightness of my life she took 
Forever and ever away ; 

For in all the springs that the slow years bring, 
Will never come back that day. 


The wild birds sing still loud and high, 
And the meadow grasses wave, 

And the sunlight still is rich and warm, 
But shines, ah, me! on her grave. 


> 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


The Match that YX did uot make. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 





“Now, Dick, that’ll never do. You are going 
right, straight to destruction, by the shortest cut, 
and it is my duty as a friend, much more as a 
brother, to warn you.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” 

That was Dick, my brother, the handsomest, best- 
hearted fellow to be found in the country. He looked 
at me smilingly, holding his cigar daintily between 
his middle fingers, so that the smoke curled lazily up 
around his handsome face. 

You think I’m going to destruction, eh, Jim?” 

* Look at these bills, Dick, and then calculate how 
long it will take to run your property through, at the 
present rate you’re travelling.” And I pushed a 
pile of slips of paper across the table. 

“* What’s the use? I always hated bills. Ifthey’d 
sum it all up, and give me the amount on a slip of 
paper, I should like it so much better than this hor- 
rible detail—so much for this and so much for that; 
why, it’s enough to drive a nervous man crazy.” 

** But if you had to earn the money, Dick—” 

* But I don’t, so we'll have no ifs about it.” 

* But you may have to.” 

“How?” 

“Why, Dick, if you go to the devil, or your 
property, rather, what then? You are spending it as 
fast as you conveniently can now.” 

“That so? Why, I thought I was drawing it un- 
commonly mild. What'll I do, Jim?” 

“Do? Why, live within your income.” 

“Well?” 

Settle down.” 

“Ah! You wouldn’t reommend matrimony?” 

Certainly I do!’ 

Now I couldn’t help blushing when I said that, for 
you see I’m a bachelor of forty-five. I always feel, 
when advising young men to marry, just as I did 
during the rebellion, when I was advising all my 
friends to go to the war, but remained at home 
myself. 

“Were you ever in love, Jim?” 

“TI love? Why—O no, of course not.” And my 
thoughts went rambling off in search of a pretty 
damsel, whom, if I did not love, I greatly admired.— 
Dick burst out la ghing. 

“T should say, trom the woe-be-gone expression of 
your countenance, Jim, that you have been disap- 
pointed.” 

1 sighed. Thoughts of sweet Annie always cause 
a sigh, and sometimes a tear. 

‘No, Dick, upon mature deliberation, I don’t think 
I ever loved—uniless I do now,” aside. 

Dick laughed again. It is comical to hear an old 
bachelor talk soft nonsense; and my brother always 
laughs at me when he finds I am in the melting 
mood, as he calls it. 

“You're so confounded serious, Jim, one would 
think it was a matter of life and death. Fudge, I’ve 
been in love a dozen times, more or less.” 

I stared at Dick. That was quite beyond my com- 
prehension. Fact is, the boy bas always puzzled me. 

“ You don’t mean it, Dick?” I cried. 


tell you exactly how long the baltncination lasted, to | 
an hour, in each particular case.’ 
* Hallucination!” 








not so foolish as to believe that this passion, called 
love, is any more than a disorder of the brain, which 
all young people are liable to.” 

** Disorder of the brain!” 

“Yes, of course. What do you repeat my words 
for?” 

“They puzzle me.” 

Dick smoked for some time in silence. I buried 
my face in my hands and tried to think. Was Dick 
right? Pshaw! a boy of twenty teaching a man of 
forty-five! What a deuced handsome fellow. I was 
watching him through my fingers. I could not help 
loving him, for he was my only remaining brother, 
and I had been both father and brother to him since 
our own father died—now, nearly ten years ago. We 
were the last of a large family. I don’t know that 
we had a single relative living. For the last five 
years, we had boarded here with Mrs. Brown. We 
had the two front chambers, and were allowed quite 
as much liberty as though in our own house. 

“ Hallucination,” I muttered. 

“Ha! ha! ha! haven’t you digested that yet?” 
broke in Dick. 

“« Disorder of the brain.” 

“ Nothing else, old tel, I assure you, on my honor. 
But you’ll not believe.” 

“Is marriage a—a—or the desire to marry, a 
disorder?” 

Dick looked exceedingly wise. He twirled his 
moustache for a minute, before he spoke: 

“Topine not. Ahem, I tLink that matrimony is— 
well, a sad reality. A newly-married man may labor 
under a hallucination for a short time, but it never 
lasts over three months. I think that marriage is 
honorable”—here Dick looked very grave—“It has 
always been a source of gratification to me to think 
that our mother was married. I think I shall 
marry.” 

** Ah, I’m glad to hear it.” 

* Do you know why matrimony is like a snifter of 
whiskey taken in the morning?” 

* What, is it a conundrum?” 

“ Yes.” 

* Well, I’ll give it up.” 

** Because it’s an ‘eye-opener.’ ” 

“Ha! ha! Yes; both parties wake sometimes.” 

“There’s the dinner-bell. I say, Jim, I’m going 
over to Minton after dinner; can Ido anything for 
you?” 

“No, thank you.” 

I was going myself. Annie lived in Minton. We 

called it two miles around by the road, but only a 
mile across lots, and through the woods. The path 
came out just in the rear of the Widow Pootigal’s 
house, and in going to see Annie (her daughter) I 
generally took the path, and in fine days Annie came 
out to meet me. 
Dick took the horse after dinner and started for 
Minton. He didn’t know that I intended to go. 
Fact is, I was rather ashamed to let Dick know what 
I was upto. He thought it queer that I should ad- 
vise any one to marry—what would he have said had 
he known that I thought of taking the advice to 
myself! 

It was a warm, drowsy afternoon in the month of 
June. I strolled off down through the meadows, 
after Dick had left. Farmer Robson had commenced 
his haying. It was rather early to be sure, but he 
always cut two crops from the Bigly meadow. Iam 
fond of haying—that is, [ like to see it going on. It’s 
pleasant sport to watch the work, lying comfortably 








| Orange groves,’ etc. No, she’ll never do.” 


stretched in the shade of an oak or an elm—a white 


; birch is better than nothing. The occasional bird 


note, the fragrance of the hay, and the drowsy hum 
of the insects, dancing upon nothing, gives me a feel- 
ing of mild raptare. I prefer mild rapture. It fact, 
I draw almost everything mild. It’s a habit I’ve 
got. Iwas trying to initiate Dick into the same 
habit, particularly on account of his property. You 
see we both had the same amount of money left us 
upon the death of my father. It was well invested, 
and the interest was quite sufficient to support a 
small family, in what would be called, in Minton, 
good style. Still, you see, there was not a great deal 
to spare. It supported me, however, handsomely, 
while poor Dick felt it necessary to draw on the 
principal. 

Iwas thinking about Dick as I walked along to- 
ward Minton. “If he could only marry some smart, 


| sensible young lady like my Annie, what a help she 


would be to him,” I said. “It would be money in 
Dick’s pocket. Now, if I could think of some such a 
one, that he would like, some pretty, agreeable little 
creature—like my Annie, for instance—I’d endeavor 
to make the match!” 

I had reached the edge of the woods, and throwing 
myself in the shade of a tall pine tree, I laid my hat 
beside me, and broughtall the young ladies in review 
before my mind’s eye. 

‘* Miss Minnegan, why, there’s some property—a 
few thousand. But then she’s dumpy, and twenty- 
seven—she’ll never do. Bell Puggerty is pretty, but 
what atemper! Don’t I remember the time when 
she clutched her fingers in my hair?” I groaned au- 
dibly. I had paid some attention to her once. ‘ She’s 
twenty-five. Miss Molly Figgins, ugly as sin, never’ll 
do. Jennie Higly, pretty, genteel, sensible, but O! 
what a breath! ‘The breeze that blows through 
In this 
nineteenth century every one knows the necessity of 


“Or course Ido, Why, if you doubt my word,I good air. ‘Miss Flora Dumpling, fie young lady, | 
can give you the names, all in black and white, and , rather pretty, except that one eye is always gazing | Miss Rodman—soon to be Mrs. Dick—would thank 


| intently upon the bridge of her nose. Then she’s 
got bad teeth, and would have to get a new set the | 


very frank and out-spoken—She called me an old 
fool once, but I like her. By George! why didn’t I 
think of her before? She’s just the woman for Dick— 
if he could only see it. But he wont—boys never 
will see what is best for them.” 

I got up and walked on then. Part of this affair 
was settled. I had selected the woman that I thought 
Dick ought to marry, and nothing remained now but 
to make him think so. Perhaps he admired her al- 
ready. I wondered how far it was from that to love, 
or, what Dick called a disorder of the brain. 

*Twas only a short distance through the woods. 
The path came out within four rods of Mrs. Pootigal’s 
back door which opened on the Veranda. It was a 
pretty little cottage, painted white, with green blinds 
and white chimneys tipped with black—a sort of 
half-mourning costume. The veranda fronted the 
east, 80 you see it was cool and shady in the long 
summer afternoons. 

Perhaps it was all on account of this veranda that 
I found my calls at the cottage so very pleasant. It 
is quite as likely, though, that the attraction lay in 
the widow or her daughter (strange as it may seem, 
at one time, I found it difficult to say which). Be- 
tween the widow, who was called in the village, Mrs. 
Julia, and her daughter, Miss Annie, there was a 
very strong resemblance. One was thirty-six, and 
the other seventeen, and yet it was hard to say which 
was the most beautiful. In the evening they were 
often taken for sisters. However, youth q d 


Dick seemed to be out of temper, to judge from bis 
face, when he entered the room. I was half a mind 
to say nothing upon the subject until he should be in 
better humor. I passed him a cigar. 

“ Thankee.” 

“‘ What’s the matter, Dick?” 

“Nothing.” It was a regular growl. 

“I’ve been thinking of you all the afternoon. I’ve 
some very important suggestions to make.” 

“ Umph ‘had 

“You remember what we were speaking of this 
morning?” 

“ Reducing expenses, eh?” 

“ Yes, and matrimony.” 

“ Faugh tad 

T’ve picked out a wife for you, Dick.” 

How his face brightened. 

“ That’s it,eh? Why, I wondered what—” 

** Yes, yes; it’s all right, my boy. She’ll have you, 
I know, and she’ll make an excellent wife. I mean 
Miss Clara Rodman.” 

“ The deuce!” 

Dick began to grow black in the face. He threw 
his cigar out of the window and sprang to his feet. 

“What do you mean, Dick?” 

“ By George, old fellow, we’ve had humbug enough. 
I’m going to have square work now, I tell you. I 
just want you to understand that I’m engaged! 
D’ye mind?” 

“FE d! Whom to?” 





I found myself in love with Miss Annie. As Dick 
would have expressed it, for three weeks I had 
been troubled with a disorder of the brain. 

Now this particular afternoon I intended to give 
the ladies to understand my designs, in a delicate sort 
of a way, you know. Perhaps I would ask Miss An- 
nie to ride out with me upon the following day. Yes, 
Iwould. You perceive how necessary it was that 
something of this kind should be done? Here I was 
visiting two ladies, who resided together, as often as 
three times a week. Ofcourse, they felt that I came 
to see one of them. It was aduty that I owed to 
myself, to the widow and her daughter, also, to come 
to an understanding upon this all-important question 
as soon as possible. 

Just as I expected, the ladies were out upon the 
veranda when I arrived. The widow was engaged 
upon some fine sewing, and the daughter was read- 
ing the last new novel aloud to her mother. 

“Why, how do you do, Mr. Jones?” 

That was thedaughter. I never liked the name of 
Jones, but how sweetly it sounded upon her lips! 
If she would only learn to call me Jeems or some 
pet name! 

“What a stranger you are, Mr. Jones!” 

That was the widow. She had a sweet voice, too. 
I thought she was quizzing me, for I was there only 
the day but one before. I told her so. 

**Can it be possible! Why, it seems anage.’”’ The 
widow said that. Her daughter only smiled; but it 
was the sweetest smile—like liquid sunshine con- 
densed, and double refined. 

I took a seat upon a low ottoman at the feet of An- 
nie, asking her at the same time to continue her 
reading, and she did so. I listened entranced. Let 
me see, I’ve forgotten the title of thestory now. Per- 
haps it was a volume of poems. Well, we wont mind 
that, as it has nothing to do with my story. J don’t 
read novels. All on account of my being a musty old 
bachelor, I suppose. But as I said, I was entranced, 
but only with the reader. I wish I could describe 
her to you, but pshaw! just imagine the most per- 
fectly beautiful woman that you can conceive of, tall, 
well formed, with dark hair and eyes, and you may 
have a faint idea of the beauty of Annie Pootigal. 

At last she closed her book. 

“ T’ve read enough for this afternoon.” 

“Miss Annie,” I began, “I’m going to Kanleigh 
to-morrow afternoon. If it is as pleasant as to-day, 
perhaps you would like to go?” 

Mother and daughter glanced hastily at each other. 

‘Coming to an understanding,” thought I. 

The widow blushed and the daughter turned pale. 

“Why, ye-s, yes, I shall’ be pleased to go, thank 
you—if it is fair,” Annie answered. 

“*O, it will be, I’m sure. The wind is west,” I re- 
plied, delighted with myself, with Annie, her mother 
and every one else.—I don’t know that I ever did 
feel quite so elated. I arose to my feet. I’ve won- 
dered ever since, why I didn’t cut a pigeon wing 
right there and then, I felt so elated. 

The shadows were growing long on the grassy plat 
that rolled back from the veranda. The bright glare 
of the sun was turning to more rosy hues, and I be- 
thought myself that it was time that [ was on my 
way home; and so bidding the ladies adieu I strolled 
leisurely down through the woodland path toward 
home. 

Happy as I was I could not keep my mind from 
poor Dick. Perhaps it was because I was in such 
good luck that I pitied him the more. ‘“ Dick must 
be married,” said I, “‘ and that soon, too.” 

1 hoped to find him at home, but I was mistaken; 
he had not returned from Minton. That was not 
very strange, for he was often away for two or three 
days together. Moreover, 1 determined to wait pa- 
tiently until his return, but not to allow one moment 
more to go by without speaking to him upon this all- 
important subject. 





| 
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It was ten o’clock that night when he arrived. I 
heard his step on the stair. I thought how Dick and 


me for this night’s work. Bah! Republics are not 
one half so ungrateful as husbands and wives are to 


day after marriage. Miss Rodman, handsome and | | those disinterested match-makers who labored so 


“Yes. Why, Jim, in this enlightened age, you are ; strong-minded. She’s exceedingly independent, also | zealously to bring them together. 


= The Widow Pootigal’s daughter Annie!” 

“ By Jove!” 

“That aint all. You’ve been humbugging Annie’s 
mother about long enough. Just make up your 
mind quick, what you mean, and let us all havea 
fair understanding. But there’s one thing more, 
you old rascal”—here Dick placed his fist very near 
my countenance—“if I bear of your going down to 
Minton again to ask Annie to ride out with you, ’l” 
—here he signified that my neck would be wrung. 

* Why—why, Dick, what do you mean?” 

*O, brother! don’t say anything more, you old 
sinner. I should think you’d be ashamed of yourself 
—an old sardine like you, trying to court a girl 
seventeen years old! 

* Dick!” 

**No, not another word. Just say you'll marry 
the widow, or by George! I don’t want to hear an- 
other word from your mouth. An old rat like you, 
trying to come your gum-games over two unprotect- 
ed and unsuspecting females,—I blush for you!” 
And with that, Dick turned and left the room, leav- 
ing me perfectly bewildered. 

1 took a solemn vow that night never to attempt 
to make a match for any one except myself, and I 
think I shall keep that vow. I haven’t seen Dick 
since, though I understand his wedding is expected 
to take place next week. As for myself, after mature 
deliberation, I have concluded that the passion 
known as love is merely a disorder of the brain, con- 
sequently, I don’t see how I cando better than to 
marry the widow. 


The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Gnidia. 

Very pretty greenhouse plants, which are rather 
difficult to cultivate, from the great delicacy of their 
roots. They should be grown ina mixture of sand 
and peat, or in what is called heath-mould; and they 
should never be suffered either to flag for want of 
water, or to stand in saucers full of it. Allthe species 
are rather difficult to propagate; but the best way is 
to take oft the tips of the shoots when quite young, 
and to plant them in pure sand under a bell-glass. 




















Gongora. 

Curious epiphytal plants, natives of the tropics, 
which require the usual treat t of orchid 
plants, and are generally grown in a moist stove, or 
orchideous house, in baskets of moss, or on a piece of 
wood hung up to the rafters. Sometimes they are 
grown in pots, in peat and sand, mixed with pieces 
of broken stone or lime rubbish. The flowers hang 
down from the root, and require to be shaded from 
the direct rays of the sun. They are increased by 
division of the root; and when grown in pots the pots 
should be half filled with potsherds. 








Helonias. 

Perennial plants, natives of North America, which 
produce spikes of very small pinkish or white flowers, 
and which are generally grown in peat soil, and ina 
moist situation. They are propagated by seeds or 
division of the root. 

The Day-lily. 

Handsome perennial plants, with yellow or copper- 
colored flowers. They are quite hardy, and only re- 
quire a moist soil and a shady situation. They are 
propagated by dividing the roots. 





Impatiens. 

There are several annual hardy species of this 
genus, most of which are natives of Europe and 
North America, and have yellowish fluwers; but 
some have lately been introduced with beautiful 
pink flowers from India. They are all distinguished 
by the seed-vessel springing open when it is touched, 
and discharging the seeds. All the kinds require a 





light soil, and abundance of water; and they are all 
large and widely-spreading plants. 
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ers finally concluded that the only way to prevent a 
serious catastrophe was to kill the bear. Two shots 
effected this, but at the same time mortally wounded 
two of the tigers. 


During the recent passage of the steamer Chicago 
from Liverpool to New York, an iceberg was encoun- 
tered which stove a hole in her bow, and for several 
days she was in imminent danger of sinking. During 
the excitement one of the steerage passengers fur- 
nished a little lancholy am t by following 
the officers about and offering them money, if they 
would let him go into the boats with them. He was 
perfectly willing his wife should remain on the ship. 
She was a good Christian, he said, and prepared to 
die, but he was not quite ready to go; and would 


= DEATH-TOUCH: or, ape) Zovrer of the Wil- 
derness. By MaLcoLm J. F 
THE BRIDE OF THE pinanae 3 or The Se- 
cret of the Sea. By Francis A. DuRIV 
THE FREEBOOTER: or, The Scourge of the 
Caribbean Sea. Bv WALTER CLARENC 
VULTURES: or, The Secret of = Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8. GooDwIn. 
THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Bohind the Cur- 
tain. By ONE OF THE PROFESSION 
THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 
Paris. By FRANcIS A. DURIVAGE. 
THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LigvUTENANT MuRRAY. 


\Vhom to?” 
Pootigal’s daughter Annie!” 








You’ve been humbugging Annie’s 
ong enough. Just make up your | 
t you mean, and let us all havea i 
ving. But there’s one thing more, 
-here Dick placed his fist very near 
—“if [ hear of your going down to 
ask Annie to ride out with you, ’ll” 








Prouiies Adventure. By Dr. J. H. RosBinson. 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: Le ¥ sha Secret 


\ed that my neck would be wrung. 
\\ Dick, what do you mean?” 


1, don’t say anything more, you old 
i think you’d be ashamed of yourself 


rather get to New York first, where he would have 
time for repentance. 

A very amusing incident occurred in Montreal. 
Some one told Mr. Justice Mondelet that a stranger 


Young Bennett has just bought the Newport yacht 
L’Hirondelle. 


Quow Daddy, a very respectable cannibal of Africa, 
is dead. 


A man in Louisville insulted another man’s daugh- 


No. 19.—THE a ROBBERS. A Story of Aus 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. pore Ae WIFE'S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN ‘FITT 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 

Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lieut. MuRRAyY. 


ofa Throne. By Francis A. DuRIVA 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, ” The Fallot 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILI. 
THE SEA GULL: or, = waeee of the North 
Sea. By WALTER CLARENC 


THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 
\ -@ like you, trying to court a girl in the court was one of the judges of the Supreme | tet, and then sought the life of the father in duel. No. 22.—THE NOVICE: an Mother Churech| Madrid. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE 
old! Court, from New York, and travelling incog. His| Numismatics are making industrious search for Thwarted. By Janz G. Austin THE FOREST RANGER: ory The ‘Gold-Seekers 


nickel pennies of 1858. 


No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 


of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WILL 


honor, of course, invited his brother to a seat on the John of Austria. - By Gro. L. AIKEN ROSALTHE: or The B sdhonyp of Kentuck .B 
‘ther word. Just say you’ll marry bench, consulted him fraternally on all knotty points, | Thirty-four colored persons in Philadelphia own | No, 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of R. J. H. ROBINSON oP.2F 
‘y George! I don’t want to hear an- and exhibited all possible courtesy to the judicial | Property to the amount of $1,358,000. the Mill. By Marcaret BLoun can OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
. your mouth. An old rat like you, representative of the sister republic. The cream of| _ It costs nearly $1000 to criticise the government in No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of ‘Death. A Story of| LiguTenantT MURR 


our gum-games over two unprotect- 
“1 v¢ting females,—I blush for you!” 
Jick turned and left the room, leav- 

. bewildered. 
mn vow that night never to attempt 
ch for any one except myself, and I 





the joke consists in the fact that the gentleman in 
question from New York was a merchant travelling 
on business, and i t of any ection with the 
Supreme Court. This was rather a good joke tor the 
ist of April. 





France. 

A seven-by-nine picture sold in New York the 
other day for $1000 in gold. 

France is engaged in extraordinary naval prepa- 
ration. 

The remoteness of Russian America makes it a fur 


the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: - Neil O’Connor’s 

Triumph. By J. W. M’Cartn 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry Haze.ton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 
Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 29.—J ESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 


THE VENDETTA: aii he Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DuRIVAG 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: : or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder House. By HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORFPHA’'S, HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. 
By GeorGe L. A1k 


ONE-EYED JAKE: ‘or, =~ Young Dragoon. By 


A certain Dutch tice of th in Canad EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA: 
ep that vow. I haven’t seen Dick had ae yaa Bay sg oe “4 peace, in : ne country. isman. E+ aos an” Bsr MARIAN MALVERN: ~~ Th 6 Hisleemn o8 Glow 
understand his wedding is expected ged ch one party charged | ‘ne Hannibal jail is so rickety that it will not hold | Ng, 36: E CORSAIR: or, The| dale. By Francis A. Dunty 


xt week. As for myself, after mature 
have concluded that the passion 
> merely a disorder of the brain, con- 
t see howl can do better than to 


OWe 


The Florist. 
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eenhouse plants, which are rather 
ite, from the great delicacy of their 
uld be grown in a mixture of sand 
hat is called heath-mould; and they 

suffered either to flag for want of 
din saucers full of it. All the species 
ilt to propagate; but the best way is 
ips of the shoots when quite young, 
m in pure sand under a bell-glass. 





| , lytal plants, natives of the tropics, 
the usual treatment of orchideous 
generally grown in a moist stove, or 
. ey in baskets of moss, or on a piece of 
to the rafters. Sometimes they are 
n peat and sand, mixed with pieces 
or lime rubbish. The flowers hang 
root, and require to be shaded from 
of the sun. They are increased by 
ot; and when grown in pots the pots 
\led with potsherds, 





its, natives of North America, which 
f very small pinkish or white flowers, 
renerally grown in peat soil, and ina 

They are propagated by seeds or 
ot. 





‘ennial plants, with yellow or copper- 

They are quite hardy, and only re- 
vil and a shady situation. They are 
lividing the roots. 





veral annual hardy species of this 
which are natives of Europe and 
, and have yellowish flowers; but 
sly been introduced with beautiful 
m India. They are all distinguished 
‘el springing open when it is touched, 
the seeds. All the kinds require a 
vundance of water; and they are all 
-spreading plants. 
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the other with biting his nose off. The defendant 
denied the accusation, stating that the plaintiff had 
bitten it off himself. Our worthy judge, after mature 
deliberation, delivered the following opinion :—“ Mit 
Gott, everydings is possible. Vell, if Gott is willing 
@ man shall bite his own nose off, he must doit. De 
brisoner is discharged, und de blaintiff can go home 
and never do so no more.” 


The most notorious robber in Croatia, named Ud- 
manics, was shot lately, after a desperate fight with 
five gendarmes, who had surrounded and set fire to 
a house in which he had taken refuge. He leaped 
from the flames, killed one gendarme, wounded an- 
other, had thrown a third to the ground, and stopped 
for a moment to despatch him, too, when the wounded 
gendarme shot him dead. 


The Celestials who emigrate to the Pacific States 
seem readily to adopt the vices of civilized communi- 
ties. A California paper relates that a Mr. Ready 
was recently stopped by two Chinamen, who each 
presented a revolver, thus addressing the traveller: 
“*Pose Mellican got money, me catchee; "pose no 
hab got, me shootee.” Ready, thinking it better to 
deliver than be shot, handed the robbers a purse con- 
taining two dollars, which they took, and gave the 
purse back, suffering him to depart. He had acon- 
siderable sum of money concealed on his person, 
which he saved. 


Some disgustingly practical French savan says by 
@ process of combustion in retorts, a corpse of ordi- 
nary dimensions may be made to yield twenty-five 
cubic metres of illuminating gas, which, at a cost of 
twenty-five centimes per cubic metre, would give a 
value of about eight francs for a deceased friend of 
about medium size. This is making light of death. 

France is pre-eminently a dancing country, and yet 
few of the dances now popular are of French origin. 

The ram Merrimac was blown up with torpedves 
according to the plan lately published. Mr. D. A. 
Underdown, the wrecker of the remains of the Mer- 
rimac, applied the torpedoes which had been pre- 
pared for the purpose, and the great body of iron 
armor was thrown out of its bed in the river, and 
torn in hundreds of fragments. The explosion was 
distinctly seen by persons in Portsmouth. 

A simple machine, patented by a Mr. Cabanes, con- 
sists in principle of a rotary fan drawing a powerful 
current of air through a case packed with sponges, 
which may be saturated with any purifying, ozoniz- 
ing, or freezing mixture, and thus a cool, pure, fresh, 
or, if you please, perfumed, breeze may be enjoyed in 
any situation and at any season. 

One of those brutes peculiar to England kicked his 
wife nearly to death, and then kicked her into a pool, 
near London. Her body was terribly bruised and 
lacerated. He was recommended to mercy by the 
jury, and obtained it. 

A Frenchman has detined fidelity to be ‘‘a devil of 


vermin. 

There is a pious lady in New York, who, when she 
is unable to attend church, sends her card. 

The New Jersey legislature defeated the prohibi- 
tory liquor law. 

A number of female evangelists are preaching in 
England. 

Nearly all the able-bodied men in Denver are can- 
didates for office. 

Chicken disputes are now the fashionable sport in 
Nevada. 

The whole volunteer force of Canada has been 
placed under martial law. 

The landlords of New York are threatened with 
legislative regulation. 

Real estate is uncommonly high and brisk in New 
York. 

New Jersey is now the paradise of schoolboys. No 
more birch tor unruly juveniles. 

An engineer says, that in 1877, Maine will have 
$140,000,000 invested in manufactures. 

A forty-barrel whale was captured off Beaufort 
harbor the other day. 

White rats with pink eyes are plenty at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Springfield tolls the city hall bell when a stray 
child is brought to the city marshal’s office. 

Rationalism is on the decline in the German uni- 
versities. 

There is a theological school at Augusta, Ga., with 
thirty negro scholars. 

A lad fifteen years old is to be hung in Cincinnati 
for murder. 

Telegraphic stamps circulate throughout France as 
change. 

In the great European cities charity is now becom- 
ing the fashion. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr Walker, Mr. Herbert A. ‘ine 
ton and Miss Martha A. Roundy 

Ky Rev. Mr. Hale, Mr. William C. Phelan and Miss 
Annie Verge. 


At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Edward B. 
Van Norman and Miss Emma *. Smith. 

At Chelsea, 4 Rev. Mr. Everett, Mr. J. K. Hammond 
. Dunham. 
At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Rowe, Mr. P. J. Th d 





Daughter of the Sea. 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Snanbebendtts 
Colony. By Miss JANE Howarp. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Ws. H. BusHneE tt. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ers of Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA: or, The 
Smuggler of Colonial Times. By LizutT. Murray. 

ne ata BARON’S WELL. By MARGARET 

LOUN' 

No. 36.—RED GOLD: or, The Soveatt of White 
Roek. By Miss CAMILLA WILLIA 

No. 37.—VIROQUA: or, The Flower rd she Otta- 
was. A Tale ofthe West. By Emma Ca 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON: « * A Sail- 
or’s Fortune. By FRED. HUNTER 

No, 39.—THE_BLACK ADDER: or, The War- 
Chief of the Ojibwas By Wm. H. BusHNELL. 

No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON’S GHOST: or, The 
Tenant of the Brick Cottage. By MarGareTt 
BLounNT. 

No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER: or, The Last 
of his Race. By S. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN Waly or, Saved from Pi- 
rates. By HENRY S. SCUDDER. 

No. 43.-THE PEARL OF PANAMA: or, The 
Spaniard’s Vengeance. By WM. H. BUSHNELL. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 

uponreceipt of Ten Centseach. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERs, 
Boston, Mass. 


By GEorGE L. AIK 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 
ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 


unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 


Terms—Three Dollars a Year; two copies, $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 


(4 The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass. 





and Miss M. C. Jones Z 
At Worcester, by Rev. Mr. Stratton, Mr. Albert Kelley 
and Miss Emma G. Stockwell. 


Deaths. 

Th this city, Mr. Waltes Newell, 52; Mr. William Pearce, 
59; Mr. Edward Hewes Fette, 20: Mrs. Grice Wy man, 52; 
Lieut. Daniel E. Bowen, of Chelsea, 40; Mrs. Harriet {" 
pd 61; Mr. Hiram W. Col e, 23; Mrs. Sarah 

ren 

At Charlestown, ts Hannah Holdridge, 87. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of the late Charles 
be pherd, 76. 


At Dedham, Mrs. Amelia Allen, 65. 
me Medford, Mrs. Sarah B. Bartlett 

















an itching which ’tis forbidden to scratch.” 








BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely-circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itsel/, embracing a great variety of tales, 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TerMs—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $900; thirteen 
copies, $15.00 ; single copies, 15 cents. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PreiisnErs, 





ew York, Mrs. Abby P en ile of the late J. 
P. ASinball, of Mobile, Ala., 30. 


Boston, Mass. 


KINAW’S CURSE: or a Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By Jane G. 
ADAM PEVEBLEIGH, "or, bs: L rts Mystery 
of tue Adirondack. By M 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: yes The > Mysterious 
Protector. By Jonny B. WILLIAMS, M. D 

JIG POTTER: or, mange Singleton’s Protege. 
By Mattrew 8. VINTO: 

THE ViacOnTt $ or , the Stranger. By 
gene C. Bur 

SIRR SHLEIGH'S SECRET: or, The ) Magetety 
of sybils Cliff. By Francis A. Durtv. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORN 

THE KING OF THE SEA. 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: on Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
and tre Spy. By LrzUTENANT MURRA 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel, By SyLvanu» Coss 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

HALS-WittED RAR s or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBINSON 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 

wean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, ta Russian and Circas- 
sian. By 4usTiIn C. BuRDIC 

THE RED REVENGER: or. The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. Ly Nrep BUNTLINE. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: :or, The Light Dragoons. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: are The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Rosins 

THE SEA LARK: or, whe ree of Louisiana. 
By LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

DISINHERITED: or. ahe Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

ORLANDO CHESTER : i she ) Younes Hunter of 
Virginia. By SyLvanus Coss, 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, Toe Sp 
A Story of the late War. By D ARIUS COB 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of he Penob- 
scot. By SYLVANUS boss, Jn 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVE 

iy REBEL SPY: or, The King’s Volunteers. 

By Dr. J. H. RoBinson 

THE cHEnOWn, or, The Secret Hel A Tale 
of Wrong and Re tribution. By Dr. J. H. DBINGON. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SCOUT: or, Shar sbeotess of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY POORE 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, 
Backwoodsman. By LizuTENANT MU 

PAUL LAROON: or xhe Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SyYLvanus CosBB, 

BIANCA: or, The il of the Valley. 
ofthe Alps. By AuGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 

THE LOST HEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SYLVANUSs CoB, JR 

NEVERFAIL: or, The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

CYNTHIA; The Pearl of Pe Pointe. A Tale of 
New York. By GeorcGe L. AIKE 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
APRIL. 


RA 
BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


Throw up the casement higher, 
Let in the warm south breeze; 
Now list the chorus ringing 
From yonder budding trees, 
Where robin, thrush and sparrow, 
Their joyous notes unite; 
A gladsome matin hymning, 
To welcome back the light. 


How sweet the brook's low murmur, 
From ‘neath the sun-crowned hills; 

All nature wakes in gladness, 
Released from wintry chills. 

The bright green grass is springing 
Along the dusty way, 

Thy warm, clear breath dispelling 
Bleak winter's frozen sway. 


All hail sweet summer's usher, 
With joy the woodlands ring— 
We welcome back so gladly 
The balmy breath of spring. 
We thank thee, gracious Father, 
For this sweet change in life! 
O, teach us to be grateful, 
Through all earth's changing strife! 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
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HUSH—SH-SH! 
HOW UNCLE TOM CAME TO BE GODFATHER. 


BY BARBARA BROOME. 


IF I should say Uncle Tom shook in his shoes, al- 
though he wore boots, I should be saying the plain 
truth, and if again | should say, he put out his hand 
three times before he mustered courage to pull the 
bell-handle, 1 should still be stating threadbare 
facts. 

At the faint tinkle, the result of his fourth trial. 
Uncle Tom, as if suddenly set up on pins and needles 
began shifting from one foot to the other. 

“Oh-h-h!” groaned he, keeping up his hippety- 
hop on the stone stoop, and staring at the heavy 
oak mouldings on the door before him. ‘‘Oh-h-h! 
I’m in for it now.” 

He had his hands fall of paper parcels that he 
fingered over nervously. “ Taffee,” muttered he, 
thumbing one. ‘Chocolate taffee. I wouldn’t no 
more dare to come without it than nothing at all. 
Sweet almonds, too. Law! how Pully would pitch 
into me, if 1 had forgotten that, and here’s Ray’s 
dancing jack. Uh, the little barbarian. The idea 
of having to codidle him. I never feel sure of my life, 
when I’m with ’em. The little Injuns, I wonder I 
don’t hear ’em war-whooping round somewhere?” 

“ Hush-sh-sh!” 

Uncle Tom came near tumbling backwards and 
going the whole length of the stone steps, for the 
door had opened noiselessly and a little girl stood 
before him with her finger on her lips. 

“* Hush-sh-sh!” said she again, in a whisper. 

Uncle Tom looked at the little maid, with her 
serious face and sober air, and motherly apron pinned 
tightly about her waist. 

“Polly! It can’t be,” he burst out. 

*“‘ Hush-sh-sh!” from the little maid. 

“ What the—” began Uncle Tom, again, more and 
more astonished. 

“ Huash-sh-sh!” whispered Polly with a frown, 
beckoning him in, through the very small crack she 
saw fit to open the door. 

The entry was very dark, and Uncle Tom stum- 
bled over something in the middle of it. It was a 
small boy, with an apple-pudding face, who sat bolt 
upright on a cricket. 

“Ray, you rascal—” began Uncle Tom, catching 
up his aching shin. 

** Hush-sh-sh!” breathed Ray, with his fat cheeks 
puffed out and both hands upraised. 

“ What does it mean? What you up to now, eh?” 
cried Uncle Tom, more and more bewildered. 

Just then a door leading from the entry, opened 
softly, and a weak voice all smothery, said: 

‘* 1s that you, brother Tom?”’ 

‘Brother Tom, fast enough,” was the answer; 
“but what’s the matter, here? What ails you, and 
what’s got into the children? I never saw the three 
of ’em before, but they were raising Hail Columbia 
toa pretty lively tune, but now they’re mummer 
than the three blind mice, who had their tails cut off 
with a carving-knife—” 

His sister clapped one hand over his mouth and 
drew him into the room, saying: 

“ Hush-sh-sh! the baby’s asleep !”” 

** The baby’s asleep,” smirked in a whisper with a 
nod, another roly-poly shaped boy, who was moving 
like a ghost round the room, shod in list slippers. 

“I knew you’d be astonished, Tom,” said his sis- 
ter, who was no other than the baby’s mother, and 
the mother of the other three children beside. 

“Whew!” whistled Uncle Tom. ‘I reckon.” 

** Hush-sh-sh!” said baby’s mother. 

“ Hush-sh-sh!” said the boy with list slippers, 
looking stern!y at his uncle. 

*‘ Hush-sh-sh!” said Polly, who had crept likea 
shadow into the room, flashing her big, black eyes 
full into his face. 








**Hush-sh-sh!” said Ray, advancing on the offend- 
er, from a dark corner. 

“Come and see it!’’ said his sister after an awful 
silence, of about a minute. 

The miserable man stepped towards the bundle of 
yellow flannel she dandled in her arms. You would 
have thought, to see the difficulty with which he 
moved, that there were cannon balls attached to his 
feet. 

The three terrible children drew near; they watch- 
ed Uncle Tom narrowly, as layer after layer of yellow 
flannel was rolled off the baby. 

“I must say something or die,’’ thought he; so out 
loud he said, “‘ It’s like an onion with so many peels 
to be taken off, aint it?’’ 

But the children looked at him so black and sav- 
age, that he thought, “‘I wish to heavens, I had 
held my tongue.” 

“Aint it sweet, Tom?” asked his sister, at last, 
taking off the last wrap. 

“The nasty, red thing,” thought Uncle Tom. 
You see he thought this time—that’s where he was 
wise. . 

“OQ—so—very!”” said he, with a frightful smile. 
You mind that’s what he said. 

The children seemed to be pleased, they unscrewed 
their noses a little. 

“The christening comes Sunday,” Polly con- 
descended to remark. 

“And who do you suppose is going to be god- 
father?” asked Ray. 

“And give the baby a solid silver mug?” said his 
older brother. 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure,” answered Uncle Tom, 
but even then, an inkling of the truth burst upon 
him. Horror of horrors! could it be? He caught 
his sister’s eye. 

“Yes, Tom!” said she. “Isee you understand!” 

He shut his mouth hard; he was going to stand it 
like a man, but the baby wriggled. 

Yes, the baby wriggled; the baby made a hard 
knotof its nose, and eyes, and mouth, and wriggled 
again; the baby gasped like a fish, that has been 
hooked in the gills and flungon to dry land, and 
wriggled, and wriggled, and wriggled! 

The perspiration rolled like beads down Uncle 
Tom’s face, aud it was like the guing off of a torpedo 
to hear him cry out asif he were beside himself, 
“How it squirms! It’s no use, I can’t, no, no, I 
CAN'T!” 

Hereupon, as was to be expected, the baby woke 
and began toscream. Such an unearthly noise Un- 
cle Tom had never heard; he stuffed his fingers in 
his ears and looked round imploringly. But nobody 
had any mercy for him. 

* Just see what you’ve done?” pouted Polly. 

The screeching grew worse and worse. The baby 
choked and strangled and grew purple in the face. 
Uncle Tom thought, “ What if it should get into 
such a tantrum at the christening?” 

He imagined himself with it in his arms; he 
imagined it kicking and wriggling and yelling; it 
was too much, and he burst out a second time: 

“Good heavens! take it away, I can’t, I can’t, I 
can’t.” 

‘* Hush-sh-sh!” said everybody, indignantly; as 
the baby went at it again, hammer and tongs. 

The children put up their backs at Uncle Tom. 
“T should think he was old enough not to be such 
@ goose,”’ they said, angrily, so that he might hear. 

How he wished he could sink right down in his 
boots; how he wished he had never been born; how 
he wished he was deaf, and dumb, and blind. 

“I will never be godfather. Nothing on earth 
shall make me!” thought he, desperately. 

He meant to say just these words aloud, boldly, 
but somehow they stuck in his throat. R-r-r—” was 
all he could get out, and then his courage oozed com- 
pletely away. He felt as if he were drowning, and 
the dreadful ‘“‘ Hush-sh-sh!” that filled his ears, 
seemed like the last rush of waves closing over his 
head. 

The children clawed at him in disgust, and found 
him as limp as a wet rag; they hustled him from 
the room, out of the house; they left him standing 
on the stone stoop, looking like a schoolboy ready to 
ery. 
For about five minutes passers-by took him fora 
statue, then like a flash he flew down the street. 
He raced full tilt into the first jeweller’s shop he 
came tu, and bought a silver mug as big as a slop- 
bowl. ‘‘Here goes,” said he, as he paid down the 
money. 

Little Yankees guess the rest. 








BRIGHTENING ALL IT CAN. 

The day bad been dark and gloomy, when sudden- 
ly, toward night, the clouds broke and the sun’s 
bright rays streamed through, shedding a flood of 
golden light upon the country. A sweet voice at the 
window called out, in joyful tones, ‘‘ Look! O look! 
papa, the sun is brightening all it can!” 

“ Brightening all it can? so it is,” answered papa; 
“‘and you can be like the sun, if you choose.” 

** How, papa? tell me how.” 

“ By looking happy, and smiling on us all day; 
and never letting any tearful rain come into the blue 
of those eyes; only be happy and good; that’s all.” 

The next day the music of the child’s voice filled 
our ears from sunrise to dark; the little heart seemed 
full of light and love, and when asked why she was 
so happy, she replied, laughingly, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
see, papa, I’m the sun? 1’m brightening all I can.” 

“And filling the house with sunshine and joy,” 
answered papa. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WHAIL. 


S1 SLoxvum, Jr.’s, essa ontu Natcheral Histry. 


The whail iz a ponderous fish, & requires a good 
deel ov water tu swim in; he woodnt hev a site in 
the “Frog Pond,” yoo bet, and woodnt do well in 
parlor aquariums, ez he’d be apt tu slosh over. He 
belongs tu the class mammailia, wich iz the fust class 
in the Linnean sistim, wich iz no relashun tu the 
solar sistim, akordin tu Socrates. 

This I consider important tu stait,ez praps yoo 
didnt kno it. 

Ez I hev sed he’z a bulky kuss, & aint to be caut 
with a worm on a hook, or a clam eather, & wont bite 
at a white rag ez the mackril duz. 

Little boys dont go fishin for whails, with pin hooks, 
not much & yoo cant ketch em in shrimp nets. 

The difrence between whails and sardeens iz im- 
mense, & the former aint packed intu tin boxes for 
epikures, ez sardeens is the best eatin. 

The whail iz pooty well packed in oil tho, & to the 
Esquimo epikacks, iz what the sardeen iz tu us. He 
grows from 20 to 80 feet in length, and messures from 
30 to 40 feet in surkumfrence, wich iz bigger than 
most trees grow round here, & when yoo ketch one 
ov these fish yoo’ve got fish enuff tu make one fry 
yoo bet, & yoo ken now see that it takes a good deal 
ov water tu float him. Once let a whail skull hizself 
ontu the beach, & he’s a gone smelt, ez he cant flop 
off, like a porpuss or skip jack ken. 

The whail ken whip enything ov hiz size, single 
handed, that wares fish skin; but the sword fish & 
thrasher goes at him, and wollops him like thunder, 
wich bein 2 onto 1, iznt fair, akordin tu Hoyle. 

It wood be supposed that the whail bein allus born 
& brort upin the oshun, wood be acquainted with 
the precints ov wich, but for awl that, he most allus 
hez a pilot fish tu go with him, & if he gits pay for 
hiz survices ez our pilots duz, akordin tu draft ov 
water, hiz fees must be immense. 

The whail iz considerable ov a “ spouter,” & 
‘* blows” a good deal, like sum ov our pollytishuns 
& like em iz frekently fetched up with a jerk. 

I cant say ez the whail is a shrood kuss, ez he 
comes up tu the surfis ov the water, & goes tu sleep 
like a kussid fool, & then our fellers pounce onto him 
harpoon & boom lance, & he generally hez tu giv in, 
tho sum times he makes ruff work with em, & 
chaws up a boat, ez a 6 year old wood chaw a sugar- 
plum. 

One flap ov hiz tail in a feller’s face wood giv him 
the nose bleed I gess, & be apt tu knock out hiz front 
teeth sum. 

The whail ken swim prodigious fast, & ken beet 
Flory Temple’s time for 2 dollars, & snaik a beat and 
crew along arfter him too—thare aint no need tu row 
in that case. The whail isa “sucker,” that iz tu 
say, he eats hiz tuod by suckshun & dont chaw up 
other fishes, tho he hez teeth, and hiz mouth iz Jined 
with whail bone, wich no other fish’s iz, strange tu 





say. 

Sourm whails carris thair oil in a resavoy in thair 
heads, hold in from 40 tu 103 bbla more or less. If one 
ov these cood be kept still on the water, so yoo cood 
stick a wick intu biz hed, he’d make a good lite house, 
but it hez never ben tride. 

Gas & Kerosene hez taken the place ov whail oil in 
a great measure, for litein purposes, but iz more apt 
tu explode. 

The whailers heza “ tryin” time when thay ketches 
a whail, yoo bet, & awl ovem ar rite on the 
* blubber.” 

The whail’s hed iz mitey hard, & he hez ben knone 
to knock a hole intu a ship, jest out ov pure kussed- 
ness, coz the sailors hed pricked him with a harpoon, 
wich wuz nuthin moren a nittin needle tu him. Yoo 
woodnt make much bi gettin hiz hed intu chancery, 
ez he cood stand a power ov poundin. 

He iznt clipper bilt like the pickrel, but iz fall bows, 
on the “ tub ” principle, & hiz eyes iz small for hiz 
size & he lives tu a grate age, if he aint molested; 
thare’s one old feller in the N. Pacifick, supposed to 
be 3000 years old or thareabouts,ez he hez grown 
white with age. He knows the ropes, & keeps out 
ov the way ov harpooners, & iz on’y seen at a dis- 
tance, wich iznt enchantin tu the seers ov wich. 

I hev staited that thay iznt fished for with hook & 
line & wurms, & thare iz on’y one well orthentikated 
instunce on reckud tu the contrary, wich iz in Ho- 
meric vurse, & on’y 2 lines left at that, wich iz ez 
fullose: 

* * * * * * 7 
“ & he baited hiz hook with a dragon's tail, 
& sot on a rock & bobbed for whail."’ 

The bait & posishun shows that the daring kuss 
must hev belonged tu the Homeric period. 

When the whail’s oil iz fust tride out, its good tu 
fry doonuts in, but that wich yoo git at the grocris 
iznt, onless yoo like it, wich makes awl the difrence 
in the world. Whails suckle thair young, wich cant 
be sed ov eny uther fish that swims. 

Tu sum up ontu the whail, he’s a holl team ov fish 
& no mistake, but smelt fishin iz the pootiest amuse- 
ment tu me & isnt so dangerous, wich iz the pootiest 
part ov it. 

N.B. Jonah resided 3 days in a whail’s interior 
departments, & hed plenty ov room, & I menshun 


| this on’y, ez 1 thawt sum ov yoo mite heve forgot it 


bi this time. 





LANDLADIES. 
Dick’s landladies all crying are, 
When Dick from lodging goes away. 
Is he, then, by them held so dear ? 


Bumors of the Day. 


CATS AND LIONS, 

Here is a good story, which has asmack of Western 
humor: 

The thriving town of Richmond (Ill.) one day re- 
cently was the scene of a sensation and a catastrophe. 
The sensaticn caused by the advent of Van Amburgh 
& Co.’s mammoth menagerie 

On the day in question, an immense crowd had 
been attracted to see the living giraffe, and the other 
wonders of the menagerie. The caravan had made 
its grand procession through the streets; the tent 
had been erected, and a throng of expectant sight- 
seers were gathered at the entrance, awaiting the 
opening of the doors. Just then an odd-looking 
genius drove up to the lot, seated upon arickety lum- 
ber-wagon, carefully boarded over, drawn by a pair 
of spavined, wind-galled, dilapidated steeds, eagerly 
inquiring for the manager. Upon that person mak- 
ing his appearance, he was saluted with: 

“ Halloo, squire, I’ve brought you a load of cats!” 

“A load of what?” said the astonished manager, 

“A load of cats to feed your lions on!” 

** To feed our lions on? The deuce you have! We 
don’t feed our lions on cat meat; they eat nothing 
but the best beef.” 

“Sho! I know better than that; I’ve read in the 
newspapers that cats are the favorite food of lions. 
Besides, I’ve got a contract with your agent for a 
load cf ’em, with a revenue stamp on to it, and I 
guess you can’t go back on that.” 

Saying which, the cat merchant produced a greasy 
slip of paper, which read as follows: 

“This contract witnesseth that I have this day 
contracted with Simon Wiggins to furnish a load of 
cats to feed lions on, for which you will pay him the 
hereinafter prices, to wit: For A 1 prime cats, 75 
cents; for store-cats, 50 cents. Jonas BuNG, 

“Cat Agent, Van Amburgh & Co.’s Menagerie. 
“ To the Menagerie.” 

“ My friend,” said the ger, after ding this 
document, “ you have been imposed upon. I do not 
know any such person as Jonas Bung, and I don’t 
want any cats.” 

* You lie; now, you know you do,” retorted Wig- 
gins, with imperturbable good-humor; “ you are only 
trying to beat me down, and get ’em cheap. I’ve got 
a prime lot—seventy-five of ’em. Just look at ’em!” 
And, hastily descending from his perch, he com- 
menced shoving at the tail-board of his wagon, to al- 
low the manager a chance to examine his load. 

By his ner » b er, he d so awk- 
wardly, that the board dropped completely out, and, 
with a terrible sputtering, his entire load of cats 
sprang into the crowd. A score of worthless curs, 
that were on the ground, made a dash for the cats, 
and away they went, helter-skelter, among the 
throng, upsetting women and children, and creating 
dire confusion on every side. Towards the town, the 
streets were filled with people proceeding to the me- 
nagerie, who, seeing the commotion, and hearing the 
shouts, at once imagined some terrible accident. 

The next instant, some rumor spread through the 
crowd that the royal Bengal tiger was loose, and a 
scene ensued that beggars description. ‘ Every one 
for himself, and devil take the hindermost,” was the 
motto acted on, and a general stampede followed, in 
which an astonishing display of agility was made. 
People ran into houses and bolted their doors; ladies 
in tilting-hoops pertormed extraordinary exploits in 
the way of climbing fences, and, what with sputter- 
ing cats, yelping dogs, screaming women, and howl- 
ing children, it really seemed for a while asif Bedlam 
had broken loose and taken possession of Richmond. 

In ashort time the truth of the matter became 
known, and the excitement quieted down. But Mr. 
Wiggins refused to be comforted for the overthrow of 
the great expectations he had built upon his cats, 
and disconsolately drove out of town, muttering ter- 
rible vengeance, if he caught him, upon the depraved 
individual who had palmed himself off as ** Cat Agent 
of Van Amburgh & Co.’s Menagerie.” 











“WHAT IS A TARE?” 

Many men, although not as exemplary as they 
should be in their own lives, are yet at much pains to 
rear their children correctly. The sentiment with 
them is, “ Do as I say, not asl do.” Such a father— 
not far from Cincinnati—is in the habit of getting in- 
toxicated, or on a “ tare,” rather often. He endeavors, 
however, to hide the fact from his children; but 
“little pitchers have long ears,” and children know 
more of what is going on than grown people frequent- 
ly suppose. 

One evening this exemplary parent was hearing his 
little Johnny recite his Sunday-school lesson. It was 
from the fourteenth chapter of Matthew, wherein is 
reiated the parable of the malicious individual who 
went about sowing tares, etc. 

“ What isa tare?” the parent interrupted to inquire. 

Johnny hesitated. 

“ Tell me, my son, what a tare is?” 

“You have had ’em,” said Johnny, casting down 
his eyes and wriggling his toot. 

** Had ’em!” said the astonished parent, opening 
his eyes rather wide. “‘ Why, what do you mean, 
Johnny?” 

“ When you didn’t come home for three days last 
week,” said Johnny, “I heard mother tell Aunt Sa- 
san that you was off on a tare.” 

The Sunday-school leason was brought to an abrupt 
close, and Johnny, who knew too much altogether to 





Why, yes—for he forgets to pay. 





sit up any later, was sent off to bed. 
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